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BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
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—. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


BROWNIE ANTICIPATES HER FORTUNE. 

“Mr. ANDERSON,” said Brownie, meet- 
ing the Doctor the next morning, “you 
have not sent the book you promised me.” 

“No,” he replied. ‘I intended doing 
so yesterday, but could not put my hand 
upon it. I have written to London for 
another copy. But I really ought to ad- 
minister a caution at the same time, Miss 
Northcott. Although I set you so bad an 
example, this is really not a matter to play 
with.” 

Tf I succeed as well as I expect to do,” 
she said, “it will hardly be play to any- 
body. In any case it is not play to me.” 

“You will not succeed,” he continued. 
“Even if your theory is correct—and I 
do not think it is—mesmerism will not 
help you to establish it. Miss Northcott, 
I don’t want to intrude, but you have 
honoured me—and, believe me, I do regard 
it as a great honour—with your confidence ; 
and I cannot endure the idea of your 
meeting with such a cruel disappointment 
as yours must be. Let me beg you to 
put this unpromising scheme from your 
mind.” 

It was impossible that such advice as 
this should not rouse her fears of failure. 
But Brownie had become fanatical. Her 
faith in Clement’s innocence led her to 
believe that a way of establishing it must 
surely be found ; nay, she believed that, 
Anderson’s doubts notwithstanding, it had 
been found already. 





*T shall continue to count upon your 
help when the time comes,” she said. 

“It is magnificent, but it is not war,” 
he replied. ‘I admire your confidence 
more than I can tell you; but your plan is 
not practicable. As to my assistance, you 
know you have only to command my 
services in any way.” 

For the next few days Brownie could 
think and talk of nothing but mesmerism. 
It was mesmerism at breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner. 

“ Margaret,” said Mrs, Northcott one 
evening, when they were all together, 
“this persistent talking of mesmerism is 
not becoming. It is not nice for a young 

ir].” 

‘‘T do so long to try my ’prentice hand 
on some one,” was the daring answer. 
Let me operate on you, Maud.” 

Maud declined with a grimace of 
dislike, 

“TI consider it an unholy thing to at- 
tempt to pry into a person’s mind,” said 
Mrs. Northcott. 

‘‘Uncle Walter,” remarked Brownie, 
turning appealingly to Mr. Litton, “did 
not Mr. Anderson tell you it was impos- 
sible to pry into one’s thoughts by means 
of mesmerism ?” 

“Yes, Margaret, I believe he did,” said 
Mr, Litton, stretching out his short, fat 
legs and rubbing his hands cheerfully. 

*As you and Uncle Walter appear so 
satisfied about it,” said Maud — uncon- 
sciously playing into her cousin’s hands 
—‘‘you had better pursue the investigation 
together. You won’t mind how often 
Brownie experiments upon you, will you, 
uncle ? ” 

“To tell you the truth, Maud, I’ve had 
about enough of it,” was his answer. ‘I 
hate to make an ass of myself.” 
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“Or to make a horse of a chair,” sug- 
gested Maud. 

“Just so. Why don’t you practise on 
Lion, Maggie?” 

The matter was dropped for the time ; 
but the next morning Brownie paid a visit 
to Mr. Litton in the study, where he 
always smoked until luncheon time. 

* T have been thinking about your gold- 
mine,” she began. 

A great many persons thought about 
the gold-mine—after taking shares in it. 

“Yes, Margaret, yes,” said Mr. Litton, 
anxious to hear more. 

‘I suppose you have sold nearly all the 
shares ?” 

“ Well, not quite all, A good many—a 
very fair number. Captain Oliver——” 

“ Has he bought any, Uncle Walter?” 

‘** N-no—not exactly bought them. But 
he has interest, you see, and so many of 
his friends have the principal—at least, 
they had it.” 

“JT was thinking I should like a few 
more shares,” she said. 

“Hum, ha! I think you forget that 
four pounds per share are payable on 
application, Margaret. Slipped your 


memory, eh?” 


“T could pay the money altogether, 
you know, when I come of age - 

“Say the word, Margaret. How many 
shares would you like, my dear girl ?” 

“T should like—a hundred, if you don’t 
mind,” she answered ; and she waited to 
observe the effect of her words. 

“ Ah,” he cried, jumping from his chair, 
excitedly, ‘‘ you’re wise in your generation, 
Maggie. You shall sign the form of appli- 
cation at once, and you can give me the 
cheque for the eight pounds per share on 
your birthday ; eight hundred pounds, you 
know, Maggie. Eight hundred, and forty 
pounds you owe on the others, that will be 
eight hundred and forty pounds. You 
see how it is done. Why, these shares 
will be a nice little birthday present for 
you, won’t it? I tell you what,” and he 
tapped her shoulder confidentially, as he 
brought his shiny face very near her own, 
“nobody you know is likely to give you a 
better.” 

“Here is one stipulation I mean to 
make,” she said, when the business had 
been transacted to Mr. Litton’s entire satis- 
faction. ‘We generally have a kind of 
party on our birthdays, Maud and I. It 
will not be a large one this year, but I 
particularly want you to be here, You 
will be sure to come, won’t you?” 





He promised, with great alacrity, 
adding : 

“You think you will get your money to 
the very day, Margaret? Not that it 
matters; only business is business, and | 
was always a beggar for punctuality.” 

“ We will make a bargain,” she replied ; 
“but, first of all, I must let you into a 
little secret of mine. You have not for. 
gotten our talk about mesmerism last 
night? Well, on the Fifth I want to try 
some more experiments like that at the 
Rectory. Mr. Anderson has promised to 
lend me a book, and you shall read it. He 
says I shall not succeed, but I am confident 
I shall, especially if you will help me, 
You see, it will be a capital way of 
amusing the people. We must have a few 
rehearsals——” 

“You said something about a bargain,” 
suggested Mr. Litton. 

“So I did,” she answered. “If you 
will promise to help me over this little 
experiment, I will undertake to give you 
the cheque for eight hundred and forty 
pounds before I sleep that night.” 

Her eagerness was so evident, that, if 
Mr. Litton had not been himself dazzled 
by the prospect she held out, it must have 
betrayed her. 

* All right, Margaret, it’s a bargain,” he 
exclaimed, grasping her hand in his excite- 
ment, ‘ll do all I can to help you, and 
you—— But suppose, after all, that you 
don’t get your money on the Fifth?” 

“ Then I will ask Mr. Vaile to lend me 
some,” she assured him, “If I am alive 
on my birthday, and you do as I have 
asked you, nothing shall hinder me from 
giving you the money.” 

“Please to remember the Fifth of 
November,” he laughed; “but we won't 
have any treason or plot, mind, eh?” 

** You confounded little fool!” he added, 
when she had left him, as he tilted back 
his chair and stuck his hands in the top 
of his trousers. 

Brownie had played a somewhat 
dangerous game. She did not mind the 
price she was to pay; the danger was lest 
the liberality of the offer should itself 
rouse Mr. Litton’s suspicions, Brownie did 
not stop to think that if he was innocent 
of the forgery, there was nothing for him 
to suspect, nor to realise that it was possible 
for Mr. Litton to be a swindler so far as his 
mine was concerned, and yet not to have 
committed the forgery. Her faith in 
Clement was absolute; and this neces- 
sarily implied disbelief in Mr, Litton. 
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Hastening to her own room, she threw 
herself on the bed and burst into a violent 
fit of weeping. 

“Oh, I hate myself; I hate myself!” 
she cried; “and when he knows he may 
hate and despise me too! ” 

Her recent anxiety, the constant thinking 
of one subject, had reduced her to such a 
condition that it was easy to break down 
altogether. But now one of her chief 
difficulties was overcome, and by holding 
out this large bait to Mr. Litton, she 
thought she had made sure of his presence 
at the appointed time. Anderson had 
promised his assistance, Clement had con- 
sented to postpone his enlistment. But 
yet there might be accidents ; so little was 
needed to spoil her plans. A slight ad- 
ditional indulgence on Mr. Litton’s part, 
illness on her own, or interference from 
Mrs. Northcott. 

It was a few days after his drive with 
Brownie, and the day following this inter- 
view between her and Mr. Litton, that 
Clement set out once more for the 
Nook. 

Every morning, since that of his abrupt 
departure to pursue the frightened Kitty, 
had seen him at Mrs. Oliver’s house, and 
yet the horse had not been mounted. 
But on this Tuesday there was every 
prospect of the attempt being made; and 
by the end of the week Clement would be 
free to leave Middleton. 

October had just commenced, the lanes 
were deep in mud, and already his gaiters 
were spattered when he entered Mrs. 
Oliver’s presence. 

She accompanied him to the paddock by 
the side of the house, and the groom soon 
brought out the horse; a vicious-looking 
brute, whose tail tried to hide itself, while 
his ears were set suspiciously backwards. 

‘‘T’ll take his head,” said Clement to 
the groom. ‘You run and stick that 
hurdle up.” 

“Beg pardon, sir; but you'll never get 
him over,” answered the man. 

“We'll see; you do as I tell you,” 
said Clement, quietly, whilst Mrs. Oliver 
looked on, quite confident in his power to 
secure his own safety. 

Swinging himself into the saddle, 
Clement put the horse round the small 
field at a gallop; after two or three laps 
bringing him straight at the hurdle. 

The animal stopped dead. Again they 
galloped round the paddock, and once more 
Clement had all his work to keep his 
seat when they reached the hurdle. The 








third time the horse rose to the jump, 
but on reaching the other side stumbled, 
and fell on one knee, whilst Clement 
turned a somersault over his head. 

He was on his feet with the reins in his 
hand in an instant, but nothing would 
satisfy Mrs. Oliver short of the horse’s 
return to his stable. 

‘He has already half maddened my 
husband,” she said, “I don’t want him to 
kill my friend.” 

“ He might do many worse things than 
that,” answered Clement. ‘' You saw that 
he was becoming more tractable. I cannot 
give him up; the fall was a mere accident, 
It might have happened to the best regu- 
lated horse.” 

“Then, let me give you some luncheon 
first,” she insisted; and with this object 
Clement followed her into the house, 


CHAPTER XVIII, DISASTER, 


TUESDAY was Mrs. Northcott’s “ at 
home” day, and three o’clock in the after- 
noon found her sitting with Brownie and 
Maud in the drawing-room at Eastwood. 

A loud ring at the bell caused Mrs, 
Northcott to start from her chair; which 
she was about to resume when a house- 
maid, whose face was as pale as her apron, 
abruptly entered the room. 

“ Please, m’m P 

“Whatever is the matter now?” 
demanded Mrs. Northcott, impatient to 
hear; but defeating her own end by the 
interruption, 

‘* Please, m’m, Mr. Clement r 

Maud ran towards the messenger of 
ill-tidings at once; but Brownie did not 
stir ; sitting there gazing from one to the 
other in apparent bewilderment. 

“Mr. Clement’s met with a dreadful ac- 
cident,” faltered the housemaid. “ They’ve 
laid his poor broken body at Mrs. Oliver’s, 
up at the Nook, and James, as is Mrs, 
Oliver's groom, is downstairs a-waiting.” 

“You do not mean to say that my 
brother is dead,” cried Maud, while Brownie 
still sat as mute and pale as a statue. 

The girl suggested the desirability of 
summoning James, and, after much rub- 
bing of his feet, the groom at last entered 
the drawing-room, 

“The horse fell back on un,” was his 
account, “I knew how it’d be, and told 
Master Northcott, only he wouldn’t be 
warned, A brute that horse is, begging 
your pardon, ladies, He reared and then 
rolled back, with Master Northcott under- 
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neath un; and whether he was dead or 
alive when we picked un up—the missus 
and me—is more’n I can tell you.” 

All was hurry and excitement now, and, 
in lees than five minutes, Maud was ready 
to start for the Nook. Brownie, who had 
left the room at the same time as her 
cousin, followed her like a shadow. 

“Surely it is not necessary for you to 
go as well,” said Mrs. Northcott; and 
then, for the first time since the arrival of 
the ill tidings, she broke her silence. 

“T must go,” she said, briefly, her voice 
sounding strange and muffled through the 
thick veil she was wearing. 

A minute or two later they were being 
driven rapidly towards the Nook, too busy 
with their own thoughts to make the least 
attempt at conversation. 

Maud had never felt the slightest 
surprise at Brownie’s enthusiasm for her 
brother; only envy of her capacity for 
belief in him. But if she could have seen 
through that veil as Brownie sat so still 
and erect beside her, she would hardly 
have recognised her cousin. 

For Brownie reproached herself as the 
cause of Clement’s disaster. If she had 


not months ago persuaded him to remain 


at Middleton, it could never have hap- 
pened. Moreover, she foresaw the ruin of 
all her fondest hopes, just when they 
romised complete fulfilment. 

“The blinds are not drawn down, 
Maud !” she gasped as soon as they came 
within sight of the house ; and a minute 
or two later they were actually at the 
gate, towards which Anderson hastened 
from the house to meet them. 

“Tam so glad they sent for you,” said 
Brownie, relieved to know that her cousin 
was in such good hands. 

“ How is he?” asked Maud, putting the 
question which Brownie dared not utter. 

“T can hardly tell you. He is one big 
bruise from head to foot. It is hardly 
likely he can have come off without 
internal injury. But it is not possible to 
examine him yet— until the contusions 
have gone down a little. He is still un- 
conscious,” 

“Who is with him?” enquired Maud, as 
they entered the house. 

“One of the best nurses I have ever 
known,” was Anderson’s enthusiastic 
answer. 

“ Why did they not bring him home— 
they might have known—they ought to 
have brought him home!” exclaimed 
Brownie, almost passionately. 





“You forget his condition,” said 
Anderson, gently. “He lay between life 
and death ; to have carried him an extra 
hundred yards might, for all we can tell, 
have turned the scale. Mrs. Oliver has 
been kindness itself; no experienced nurse 
could have proved more efficient. But of 
course,” he added, “ you will not care to 
tax her in this way longer than is neces. 
sary.” 

Brownie looked at the Doctor grate. 
fully. 

“Of course it is my place to nurse my 
brother,” said Maud. 

Anderson expressed his approval of this 
suggestion, and after adding further par- 
ticulars as to the cause of the accident, 
looked at his watch and declared that he 
must be going. 

“*T shall return in a very few hours,” 
he said, whereupon Maud asked him to 
accept a seat in the carriage with Brownie, 

“ But you won’t send me away without 
seeing him!” pleaded her cousin; and 
after doing his utmost to dissuade her in 
vain, Anderson led the way to the room 
where Clement had been laid. 

A mist seemed to rise before Brownie’s 
eyes as she entered the chamber, until, 
seeing Mrs. Oliver by tho bedside, her 
senses speedily returned. 

Little did she suspect of how many con- 
versations between Clement and Mrs, 
Oliver she had formed the subject. 

Even in the midst of her agonised grief 
one thought would persist in obtruding 
itself, and she most heartily wished that 
the accident had happened anywhere else 
than in the neighbourhood of the Nook. 

The last hour had been on the whole a 
happy one to Mrs. Oliver, who had found 
sincere pleasure in doing her utmost for 
Clement. Her reputation was a bad cne— 
although it would have puzzled anybody 
to tell why—and in the sequel it may be 
thought that she did really deserve con- 
demnation. But the most righteous man 
has his contemptible moments, and the 
worst woman in the world may be worthy 
of Heaven now and then. 

Left alone with Brownie, Mrs. Oliver 
placed her arm caressingly round her waist 
and led her to Clement’s side. 

Poor girl! when she looked down upon 
him whom she had last seen in all the 
pride of his conscious strength, and saw 
his bruised face, and heavy, comatose con- 
dition, it seemed impossible that he could 
ever again be the same as the Clement she 
had known. All her grand castles came 
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tumbling about her ears, and their fall 
seemed to stun her. 

‘‘He will never know, he will never 
know !” she moaned ; and, moving quietly 
towards the door, Mrs. Oliver left the 
broken-hearted girl alone with him, of 
whom she had thought so hopefully until 
now, when Fate itself seemed to be so 
strong against him. 

They found her on her knees by the bed- 
side, and shortly afterwards she was once 
more on the way to Eastwood, receiving 
from Anderson such aid and consolation as 
perhaps no one was better able to afford 
than himself. 

Three hours later, the Doctor was again 
driving to the Nook. As he alighted from 
his hired carriage, he narrowly escaped 
coming into contact with a man at the 
gate. 

“What’s up? My name is Oliver— 
Captain Oliver. Can I do anything for 
you?” was the reply to the Doctor's 
apology. 

“You can let me in to see my patient, if 
you will. By-the-bye, if you have only 
just arrived, you probably have not heard 
of the accident.” 

“Ts it my wife? That confounded 
horse, I suppose. I expected as much,” 
and Captain Oliver betrayed not the least 
anxiety or hurry to enter and ascertain 
the facts. 

“You are right as to the horse, wrong 
as to the rider,” said Anderson. 

* You don’t mean to say that Litton has 
been fool enough ” he began, when 
Anderson, impatient to enter, explained 
that it was Clement Northcott who had 
come to grief. 

‘Why did they bring him here? My 
house is not a hospital,” demanded Captain 
Oliver, and, too much disgusted to wait to 
hear more, Anderson hastened upstairs to 
his patient. 

Whilst Maud took up her station by 
the bedside, Mrs, Oliver had attempted to 
solace herself with a novel. Her husband 
aaa the room abruptly, disturbed 
er. 

“T hardly expected you so soon,” was 
her not very cordial greeting. 

“There isn’t much temptation to come 
home, in any case; and, now you have 
turned the place into a hospital, the sooner 
I am out of it again the better.” 

“If there is no temptation, it is a pity 
you came at all,” she retorted, 

‘And keep this going for you and your 
paupers of friends,” he said, with an oath, 


“Your cursed extravagance would ruin a 
millionaire.” 

* Which you are not,” she murmured, 
as though she were afraid to speak the 
words aloud, but yet could not altogether 
resist the innuendo. 

He strode to her side, and seizing the 
book she pretended still to read, flung it 
to the further end of the room. 

“Drop that tone, Belle!” he said, de- 
liberately. ‘I came here to have an un- 
derstanding with you. Things can’t go on 
like this; I want money, and by Heaven 
I would have bled young Northcott, but 
for this miserable affair. Has Litton been 
here, to-day ?” 

* No.” 

“Then, just write and tell him to lose 
no time. I’m not going to let any man 
play with me. I can spoil his little game, 
and I will, if he doesn’t play fair. I 
know he’s a liar, and I know he’s a 
thief———” 

“Your accusation proves him neither 
the one nor the other,” she answered. 

‘‘So he has a champion, has he? I'll tell 
you what, Belle,” he added, going close by 
her side and hissing the words slowly 
into her ear, “if he would rid me of one 
drag, I’d cry quits for everything P 

She sprang away and began to pace 
rapidly up and down the room, whilst 
Captain Oliver critically selected a cigar 
from his case, rolled its end deliberately 
between his lips, and, lighting it, watched 
his wife with a smile that goaded her 
almost to madness. 





YACHTING IN STILL WATERS. 


IN FIVE PARTS. PART IL 


THIRTY years ago, 
“ Panch” were enriched by one of those 


the pages of 


original ideas which become in the 
courre of time household words, while, 
as the busy tide of life flows on, both 
the source and the author are lost in 
oblivion. It was to the clever and fertile 
mind of Mrs. Guy, wife of General Guy, 
and daughter of one of our gallant Baltic 
Admirals, Sir James Plumridge, that the 
world is indebted for that valuable but 
little heeded ‘advice to persons about to 
marry ”—Don’t. 

To persons about to yacht, the same 
counsel is respectfully offered, with pro- 
bably the same negative result, a trial 
being in either case preferred. Should, 





therefore, your heart be set upon yachting, 
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a stomach prepared for any fate, either to 
“labour or to wait,” should form part of 
your personal property, as in small vessels 
—of which class alone my experiences will 
be recounted —there is but scant con- 
venience for a square meal till you are 
safely anchored in port. No one, there. 
fore, to whom a good cook is essential, 
should think of embarking in a fifteen- 
tonner; but, with the hope of imparting 
some small portion of the health and 
pleasure to others that we get out of our 
little ship, these experiences are written. 
To the great majority of women, rough 
water and long spells of sea-sickness are 
most distasteful, whereas, when the haven 
is reached, it is one of peace and happiness. 
Like the snail, you are always at home, no 
small comfort in out-of-the-way places. To 
this species of mariner my advice and ex- 
perience is addressed with keenest personal 
sympathy. 

The first desideratum is to possess a 
vessel; and, of course, the really satis- 
factory thing to do, is to describe and 
embody your ideas of comfort, and entrust 
the creation thereof to Mr. Samuel White, 
at East Cowes, as we did, or to Camper 
and Nicholeon, Hatcher, or men of their 
stamp, at your own port; but building is 
quite ruinous, unless you mean your boat 
to last for weal or woe, as you do your house. 
An enormous difference exists between the 
building price and that for which you 
could seli her the next season. On the 
whole, in the present depressed state of 
society, when the old landed proprietors, 
unwilling to screw their tenants, content 
themselves with a modest corner of their 
own house, and put down carriage, yacht, 
and hunter, while “cotton, worsted, and 
linen” own the crack racers, it is the 
cheapest thing to buy what you want. 
Rows of forlorn little ships, with a figura- 
tive broom at the masthead, and their 
sides hung with aged hurdles, lie thickly 
in the mud at each yachting port, only 
waiting for a purchaser at a quarter their 
building price. 

The second, and highly desirable neces- 
sity, if not a seaman yourself, is to secure 
the services of a sailor-man who can take 
you in and out of port, and knows his 
marks, You will certainly then be under 
his thumb to be taken about just where he 
pleases, while imagining you are pleasing 
yourself. For instance, if you fancy a 
cruise to Poole, and he does not find that 
port convivial, the especial dangers of 
Poole Bar will be enlarged upon, till all 





idea of going there is quite driven out of 
your head. ‘This species of skipper has g 
very mean opinion of the weather in pro. 
spective. The sky is dirty—thick as 
mustard, first thing, and a gale of wind in- 
evitable—but then, you see, it disconcerts 
so many of his little arrangements to get 
under weigh ; the coat of the mainsail has 
to be unlaced ; his little bits of rope on 
the deck come out of curl; not to mention 
the lot of work entailed upon him by a 
cruise. So he must be excused if he pre- 
fers you to remain in port, where he 
is idleness personified. The same man at 
sea can nowhere be beat in knowledge of 
seamanship, activity, neat-handedness, and 
endurance, 

A yachtsman keeps things clean, to 
begin with, so does not require those tre- 
mendous cleansings that a man-o’-wav’s- 
man indulges in, after having reduced 
everything to an appalling condition of 
chaos and dirt. It is amusing to see the 
contemptuous and disgusted expression of 
countenance put on by a regular yachts- 
man, when, what he terms, “ longshore 
gents” come on deck in boots and black- 
ing. He looks at them as if they were 
cockroaches walking about a kitchen, say- 
ing nothing, but thinking a lot. A man-o’- 
war’s boat is also his especial abhorrence ; 
dashing up alongside, the bowman sticking 
a sharp-pointed boathook into the lovely, 
rounded side of his dear vessel, not to 
speak of a yard or two of paint, in which 
you could see your face, nicely scraped off as 
they finally depart. 

When not under weigh, a yachtsman’s 
day is passed in gazing at the sky, and 
what he terms the “ wrack,” which means 
any sort of angry, dark-looking cloud, and 
observing with keenest criticism the sea, 
tide, and nautical or unnautical proceedings 
of his neighbours. Notwithstanding a 
paucity of occupation, he is a very early 
riser, getting about as soon as it is light. 
There he is, with the earliest dawn, buz- 
nagging on deck, washing down and 
scrubbing with a little hard broom that 
picks all the white-lead out of the deck- 
seams, and making a to-do enough to wake 
the dead just over where you are lying, 
and otherwise passing hours of life in the 
beautiful early morning, while the “ gent,” 
or his “owner,” as he terms you, are in 
your second peaceful sleep. But from the 
first you have been rudely awakened at 
the commencement of the skipper’s dis- 
tressing activity. When at last you show 
signs of life, and look up the hatchway, 
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there he is, settled on his favourite “ bit,” 
pipe alight, exactly as he appeared the 
night before. It is then he has so much 
to say anent the appearance of the sky at 
break of day. “It has a wicked appear- 
ance;” “there’s wind in it,” or “ dirt ;” 
“it’s noways promising ;” or the morning 
may be “gaudy,” in which case the worst 
is to be apprehended. I never knew a 
“ gaudy” morning, that is, a most lovely, 
sunny, hot, still morning, that did not 
bring forth something undesirable. Now 
it is that your wary, experienced old hand 
will prove his value. In the gay inex- 
perience of an unnautical life, such a day 
would be especially selected for putting 
forth to sea, jaunty with big topsail, 
spinaker, or balloon jib, to find, as hours 
wear on, that the day born of a “‘ gaudy” 
morning presents a very different aspect 
later on, and you are glad to get in any- 
where, shorn of your flying kites, and 
drenched with green seas. The old salt, 
however, knows all this. ‘Give me,” 
says he, surlily, as if the gift were in your 
power, and grudgingly accorded, ‘a nice 
grey misty morning, wherein to sail out to 
sea, and plenty of sea-room, and I knows 
where I am.” 

To be your own skipper, with a good, 
clever, trustworthy man in charge, is the 
most satisfactory all round; but then you 
must have been bred to the sea, and really 
know what you are about, not merely 
fancy youdo, It is odd how very seldom 
naval officers make either good or enthu- 
siastic yachtsmen. They will tell you that 
they had too much of the sea in youth, or 
some other futile excuse; but the fact 
remains, that soldiers, and guardsmen in 
particular, are the cleverest sailors among 
our yachtsmen. 

The shores of England are generally 
picturesquely, but most incorrectly repre- 
sented as hospitable; as a matter of fact 
that part of the south coast, from the mouth 
of the Thames round the North Foreland, 
past ‘“‘Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, 
Hythe, and Dover,” up to Portsmouth, is 
inhospitable in the extreme for yachting 
purposes ; a night on the Goodwin, or a day 
on the Gunfleet, presenting attractions the 
reverse of desirable. 

Portsmouth Harbour of 


is so full 
men-of-war and tenders, that its naviga- 
tion is only carried on at extreme peril to 


a small sailing-vessel. An Indian trooper 
coming out, two or three Ryde and Cowes 
steamers bound in, the steam-ferry from 
Gosport, a few ironclads on their way to 





the measured mile, together with a torpedo- 
ship discharging her loaded weapons, as 
practice, as she swiftly steams on, are 
quite distracting enough, and leave little 
room if you would escape unscathed. 
Southsea and Ryde are open roadsteads ; 
Bembridge, Wootton, and Barton, in the 
Isle of Wight, are pretty, picturesque creeks, 
but only for small craft, except at high 
tide, so that Cowes must be reached before 
a safe haven can be counted upon in all 
weathers ; and then only up the Medina 
river, where on either side a forest of 
masts represents our fine collection of 
yachts, snug in their winter berths. 

Cowes Roads, with its hot, five-knot tide, 
is far from a desirable place to fit out in ; 
but no finer sight of its sort exists than 
Cowes Roads, on a still night during the 
regatta week. Row upon row of the best 
yachts in the world, each with her bright 
stay-light, the Queen’s yachts in the place of 
honour, with the ironclad guard-ship 
frowning upon them all, But it is also as 
dangerous an amusement as you can well 
indulge in, to trust yourself in a rowing- 
boat among them. What with the swirling 
tide, what with tier upon tier of sharp- 
stemmed vessels, each one right in your 
way as you pull ashore to the Castle after 
a convivial evening, fizzing little steam- 
cutters whizzing past at full speed about a 
yard ahead, together with the late Cowes 
steamer backing stern foremost out of the 
harbour, and a blinding galaxy of stay-lights, 
it is enough to try the nerves of the 
hardiest. 

Our little fifteen-tonner was built at 
great cost, and embodied a modest idea of 
what a comfortable floating home — of 
course of the smallest dimensions—com- 
bined with speed and handiness, should 
be. A cutter of thirty-six feet over all, 
eleven feet greatest beam, with a draught 
of about six feet three inches, represents 
a good wholesome craft; besides which, 
her beautiful clean lines, designed and 
laid down by her owner, make her fast, 
certain in stays, and able to eat to wind- 
ward in a spectral and Flying Dutchman 
sort of way, often perplexing to dull 
sailers and clumbungies in company. I 
remember Mr. Milner-Gibson, who was 
second to none in maritime knowledge and 
experience, remarking that it was posi- 
tively uncanny to see our little ship glide 
past him in the moonlight, while his heavy, 
wholesome cutter, the old “ Resolute,” lay 
motionless with her sails asleep. Volumes 
have been written descriptive of yachting 
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under perilous and intensely disagreeable 
conditions, of hair-breadth escapes, shaving 
the rocks, ploughing the mountainous 
waves, shipping green seas, and being 
generally most miserable, while imagining 
you are out for a lark. I freely resign 
such experiences to those who enjoy them 
—and there are many such — confining 
myself to the history of all but unknown 
nooks, far from society and smart people, 
where the dyker, gull, heron and mallard, 
wild duck and barrow duck, the latter 
especially, hatch out their young in the 
lonely, inaccessible sedge islets, and look 
knowingly at you as you pass, quite kindly 
disposed towards you, and all unconscious 
that you are a destructive animal to avoid 
and flee from. It seems unfair to harbour 
murderous intentions towards the swift- 
winged wild duck that whirrs quickly 
overhead in the twilight, albeit quite 
sensible of the succulent addition they 
would make to an extremely limited 
larder. 

All the winter through, our staunch 
little craft reposes in the mud, on the right 
bank of the Medina river, shorn of her 
glories, but defended against all comers by 
a fine bulwark, in the shape of a large 
steamer and schooner on either side. Each 
sunny winter’s day sees her careful skipper 
—whose advent coincided with her own— 
on board, lovingly opening her out to the 
drying air, as if she were a living creature 
to be tended and cared for. I remember 
a skipper carefully applying a series of hot 
linseed poultices to a nasty dent in the 
pretty, round side of his beloved vessel— 
caused by a barge running into her at 
anchor—to “‘ fetch it out,” as he expressed 
it, and with signal success ! 

The early spring days see our yacht 
floated out of her muddy bed, and berthed 
inside some large vessel, secure from the 
raids of sailing-barges tacking up the river, 
and other enemies on the loose, where she 
fits out in a leisurely manner, ensuring a 
splendid appearance later on. The 
skipper, a steady, middle-aged man, and 
a young fellow of twenty, or thereabouts, 
are, together with the owner, sufficient 
for a boni-fide fifteen-tonner — not a 
racing machine—supposing the owner to 
know the stem of a ship from the stern ; 
if that difficult lesson, however, remains 
yet to be learned, it is a tight squeeze, 
especially during night-passages, as it 
entails more watch and watch than is 
altogether agreeable. Three comfortable 
beds in the main cabin, two in the fore- 





castle; a pantry, lavatory, two stoves, 
a washstand, tub, and lockers for clothes, 
are the salient points in her interior 
arrangements, A large booby-hatch, with 
eleven little windows on each side, and 
excellent head room — except for giants 
—enabling a look-out to be kept on all 
occasions. Pretty carpet, red silk blinds, 
looking-glasses let into the white-and-gold 
panels, and nickel silver stove and pipe 
smarten her greatly. Above all, she is 
water-tight, and you can defy the elements 
from a light, airy, and cheerful cabin. 
Her decks are white, and beautifully kept, 
their immaculate appearance being par- 
ticularly dear to the heart of the skipper, 
who scrubs them himself, from five to six 
a.m., as aforesaid, with an energy perfectly 
agonising to the sleepers below. When 
off for a cruise, two small boats are hoisted 
pretty high in the rigging, giving her, I 
am obliged to confess, somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a donkey with two panniers. 

Taking advantage of a light, north- 
easterly wind early in June, we started 
from Cowes for our first cruise to Poole, 
with the beginning of the ebb. Every- 
thing being on board, stowed away, and 
the beds made, there remained nothing to 
be done but to embark with the day’s 
papers about ten am. Our skipper had 
evidently, for once in a way, a tolerably 
good opinion of the weather; though 
opining that, “like as not, it might be 
paltry later on,” as he had the mainsail 
set and the big jib twisted round the stay 
before letting go. 

With the first of the ebb it is best to 
keep well inshore, where it makes early, 
the flood often running strong in the 
middle of the Solent an hour or more 
after the ebb has made inshore. 

The picturesque towers of Egypt, em- 
broidered with a short mantle of close- 
cropped ivy, quickly disappear as a new 
* Briary,” rising phoenix-like out of the 
foundations of the old one, comes into 
view. From Egypt to Gurnard a rough 
cliff of clay and briars stretches along the 
shore. Year by year many yards of the 
flat, fine grass-fields above, succumb to 
some mysterious pressure, and large frag- 
ments, bearing the trees with them, 
crumble, fall, and are lost to cultivation. 
Deep in the valley the red gables of a new 
Woodvale, clothed in pine, oak, and elm, 
peep out, soon to be shut in by Gurnard. 

Looking behind us, a curious effect of 
the north-east haze causes the steamer 
crossing from Calshot to look so low in 
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the water as to be almost awash ; a brig at 
anchor has nothing but her masts visible ; 
while several yachts in Cowes Roads are 
apparently sinking. 

Gurnard buoy, swirling and boiling as 
if over a subterranean fire, is left on the 
port hand, the cheerful little red houses 
on shore dotting the greensward. Lepe 
buoy, on the right, near the entrance to 
Beaulieu river, has a much more quiet 
time, backed by the sombre woods of 
Exbury and Beaulieu stretching away to 
the New Forest. 

Thorney, or Thorness, on the island 
shore, is a lovely bay, wooded aud turfed, 
with sweet, quiet homesteads, nestling 
among the great nodding elms. Thorney 
is guiltless of pier, bathing-machine, ven- 
dors of island curios, or any one of the 
melancholy signs of improvement and civi- 
lisation, and will well repay a visit, be 
it only to enjoy the sight of a place so 
near the beaten track of the irrepressible 
tourist and yet unknown and unspoiled. 
Good landing is not Thorney Bay’s strong 
point. At high water, or till half tide, 


landing can be achieved on the flat beach ; 
but later, any attempt to do so would be 
rewarded by finding oneself planted up to 


the ankles in slippery, tenacious, green 
clay. 

Newtown, about a mile inland, lies low. 
The tiny river, with its oyster-beds, has a 
small buoy off its motith; but is most diffi- 
cult to find at high water. 

Sparsely populated and lonely as New- 
town now is, one can scarcely credit that 
these few fields, and a handful of cottages, 
once returned two Members to Parliament ; 
among others, John Churchill, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, was one of the 
Members, when quite an  undistin- 
guished young man; he is described as 
John Churchill, Esquire, in the old Isle 
of Wight ‘ Histories,” and represented 
Newtown in 1678. 

Hampstead Ledge is passed at some 
little distance, and now, in the easterly 
morning haze, Hurst looks like a few 
white spectres, quivering high in the air, 
with tall, shadowy sails standing in to 
Jack-in-the-basket, off the entrance to the 
j Lymington river. The ancient castle of 
Hurst, now incorporated in a new circu- 
lar fort, was built by Henry the Eighth— 
with Calshot and Cowes Oastles—out of 
the grey Purbeck stone removed from 
Beaulieu Abbey. 

We are sweeping down fast now, with 
a hot tide; Yarmouth has no sooner 





opened, with the swiftly-steaming “ Bro- 
dick Castle” rushing in towards the land, 
than we have passed it. Though possess- 
ing a fashionable pier, Yarmouth is other- 
wise the most old-world, quaintly-governed 
little town in the kingdom; dirty, but so 
picturesque. Beyond the nestling homes 
of Hamond-Gremes and Croziers lie the 
Forts, huge, flat, red-brick edifices, which 
strike one as being singularly vulnerable 
to an enemy’s shot. A boat loaded with 
“ gunners ”—some uncommonly drunk— 
was half-way over to Hurst. There is an 
annual loss of life, in the Artillery, be- 
tween these two places, that may be 
counted upon as a certainty. The partly- 
drunk and wholly inexperienced gunner 
embarks in a boat to pull or sail across 
the narrow strip of sea, with probably no 
thought for the time of tide, or conditions 
of weather; darkness comes on, and the 
boat is afterwards picked up, bottom up- 
wards, at Bembridge, Hill Head, or else- 
where, while a cap, or a dead man in 
uniform, is found buried in sand and sea- 
weed under the walls of Norris or Osborne, 
and this is all that is ever known of his 
fate. 

The Shingles, a bank of coarse gravel 
outside Hurst, is much higher than it used 
to be, being continually heaped up by 
the prevailing wind.* Three flat-bottomed 
vessels were lying, in the snug shelter 
of the lee side, ashore on the bank, to 
take in ballast, while the sea side was 
alive with gulls, wheeling, screaming, and 
moaning as if in pain; but there comes a 
time when to be ashore on the Shingles in 
a south-west gale means to be ground to 
powder. 

Totland and Alum Bays—both innately 
lovely, but spoiled by the devastating feet 
of long generations of tourists—are swiftly 
passed, ani when the Needles rocks are in 
one, we are on the “bridge.” With a 
westerly wind and ebb-tide, in a small 
vessel, the sea on the bridge is compara- 
tively like that off Cape Horn; but no 
ripple stirs the surface in easterly winds. 
This over-fall is caused by a sharp ledge 
of rocks extending from the Needles to 
Old Harry—the pinnacle rock—off Stud- 
land. Geologists say that Christchurch 
and Poole Bays were dry land, when the 
Needles passage did not exist, and Hurst 
was the connecting link between the main- 
land and the Wight. 


* In January last—since writing the above—the 
Shingles have nearly disappeared ; nothing shows 
above water at any time of tide. 
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JOHN ELWES, MISER, ETC. 


A MISER is a survival. Everybody will 
be a survival by-and-by, when, what with 
’graphs of all sorts, as much more wonderful 
than the phonograph as that mysterious 
instrument is than the common telephone, 
the world will have been changed out of 
all knowledge. Then anybody who does 
anything in the way that was normal in 
the year 1889, will be old - fashioned, 
eccentric—in fact, a survival. We shall 
have got to do everything some other 
way; in fact, a great many things, now 
accounted needs of life, we shall not be 
obliged to do at all. 

Meanwhile, your miser has already 
become a survival. He belongs to a by- 
gone day, a day when banks were as 
unknown as joint-stock companies ; when 
everybody had to carry about his stock of 
wealth, unless he preferred burying it in 
the ground, or—if he belonged to a semi- 
civilised community—storing it up in some 
temple. 

One can understand misers in the days 
of Cxesar Augustus being numerous enough 
to form quite a class of the community. 
Horace spends at least as much satire on 
them as he does on the fortune-hunters. 
Society in Rome had several times been 
hopelessly out of joint. What with the 
proscriptions of Sylla, and Marius, and 
Julius Cezar, and Antony, and the ac- 
companying confiscations, property must 
have been as unsafe as life itself. Land 
was worth nothing ; for any day it might 
be “annexed,” to form part of a present 
to a pet legion. Money could not be 
safely stored in temples, for nobody, 
except children who were too young to 
pay bath-money, believed in the gods. 
The only way was to dig a hole, taking 
care that not even your trustiest slave saw 
you doing it, and there place your money- 
bags, close at hand; say, under the im- 
pluvium, or perhaps in the floor of your 
cubicle, so that, now and again, you might 
solace yourself by counting your riches. 
Meanwhile, to disarm suspicion, you would, 
of course, go about in the shabbiest of 
togas over a very dirty, threadbare tunic, 
and would steal the rancid oil out of the 
lamps to lubricate your boiled cabbage 
with. 

To such shifts were Horace’s misers, by 
stress of circumstances, reduced. They 
were not survivals, They lived in a time 
of insecurity, And the Roman soldiers, 


marching up and down Britain, who left 
the hoards that we now and then come 
upon near a Roman camp, were driven to 
be misers in spite of themselves. Either 
that, or they would have had to spend 
every denarius within a week of pay-day 
on themselves and their boon companions, 

Now the soldier in India can send, 
through the War Office, a pound to his old 
father; enough to his sweetheart to buy her 
a new hat; or, if he is married, can assign 
half his pay to wife and bairns, with the 
certainty that it will be paid as long as he 
is alive. 

Then, there was no such comfortable ar- 
rangement. Poor Colour-Sergeant Twin- 
Brown (Aquilifer Geminus Fuscus) would 
gladly have remitted money to the family 
struggling with poverty in an Apulian 
mountain village; but how was he to do 
it? If he entrusted it to the paymaster, 
it would almost surely be embezzled by 
somebody or other; if he sent it by some 
merchant returning to Italy, the merchant 
might get robbed, perhaps murdered, in 
crossing Gaul or Germany, and, even if he 
got to Rome, there were no post-office 
orders between Rome and Apulia. No; 
he would hoard, hoping to make a pile by 
the time he got his discharge. And the 
accident of his being killed on outpost 
duty, or cut off by influenza—the Romans 
did have influenza—or hurried away to a 
station a handred miles off before he could 
dig up his treasure, accounts for some ai 
least of these hoards. 

The same in medieval days, when a 
serf who had made a little money was 
fain to bury it, lest his liege lord might 
playfully begin tooth-drawing or thumb- 
screwing to induce him to part with the 
lion’s share of it. 

The Jews did not hide their money; but 
that was because they had a system of 
banking, and could “trust one another's 
paper,” whereas Christians, for the most 
part, had no paper to trust. 

And when you are driven to hoarding 
you grow miserly, and miserliness, like 
other “sports,” tends to run in the blood. 

Nowadays, hoarding is an anachronism. 
Why should a beggar weigh himself down 
with a stone or two of sovereigns quilted 
into his old waistcoats, when he might 
invest them in Mr. Goschen’s Reduced 
Consols? Why should he wear an old 
waistcoat at all in these railroad days, 
when he might take a pattern by one of 
the most successful of his brotherhood, and 





keep his “establishment” at Highgate, 
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while he himself went down every day to 
his work in City or West End? And John 
Elwes, alias Jack Meggot, had no need to 
stint and scrape; for, a century ago, banks 
were just as safe as they are now. His 
was a case of heredity. His mother was 
an Elwes, sister of Sir Hervey, who was a 
still more thorough miser than himself. 
Sir Hervey’s father and grandfather had 
both been spendthrifts. They had wasted 
their estate, till it only brought in a poor 
hundred a year. This estate was Stoke 
College, by Clare, in Suffolk; and, despite 
“the blessings of the Reformation,” a race 
of landlords, some spendthrifts, others 
misers, has been a poor exchange for the 
Catholic ‘theological training college,” 
of which, by the way, Matthew Parker, 
afterwards Archbishop, was the latest 
Master, just before its suppression. Sir 
Hervey set his face like a flint to free the 
property, and no doubt his sister helped 
him. He did it grandly, dying worth more 
than a quarter of a million. She married 
Sir George Meggot, brewer, and Member 
of Parliament for Southwark, and starved 
herself to death, though her husband had left 
her a hundred thousand pounds. Her son 


took the Elwes name, inherited the pro- 
perty, and actually managed to improve on 


his uncle’s example. The uncle had gone 
pretty far along the niggard’s road ; and 
the wonder is, the sorry journey agreed 
with him, for, though when a lad he was 
given over by the doctors as hopelessly 
consumptive, he lived to nearly ninety, 
never tasting flesh meat, save in the form 
of partridges, of which he would take five 
hundred brace in a season, thus feeding 
his whole household, a man, and two maid- 
servants, Partridge-setting was his one 
amusement —next to counting over his 
money. He had asplendid breed of dogs ; 
and, dogs and all, his expenses were limited 
to a hundred guineas a year. So it may 
well be imagined that Stoke was not in 
the best of repair. Indeed, when his 
nephew first visited him, he was woke by 
the rain dropping in through the ceiling. 
He shifted the bed half-a-dozen times, and 
at last found a tolerably dry place. ‘“‘ Ay, 
ay,” said the uncle, when he told him 
about it next morning. ‘I don’t mind it 
myself ; but to those who do, that’s a nice 
quarter in the rain.” 

A queer figure the uncle must have been 
in his old black velvet cap, worn-out full- 
dress suit, old great-coat, and grey darned 
worsted stockings drawn up over his 
knees. On his thoroughbred, as lean as 





himself, he looked as if a gust of wind 
would blow horse and rider away. 

His nephew, who, as we shall see, began 
life quite differently, fell in with his 
humour; and, whenever he went to see 
him, would stop at a little inn at Chelms- 
ford and dress himself in threadbare rags, 
taking care, too, to get a good dinner at a 
friend’s, so that instead of alarming his 
uncle by his naturally very large appetite, 
he might please him by the small amount 
he ate. 

Seldom going to London, Sir Hervey 
always had a great deal of money in the 
house, and hence was fair game for the 
burglar, even in those green and sallet 
days of that now fully-developed artist. 
The ‘Thackstead gang” determined to 
pay him a visit, and timed themselves to 
his bed hour—eight o’clock, to save 
candle — hiding in the church-porch till 
his man had gone to the horses. Him they 
gagged, and then ran round to the house, 
tied the maids back to back, burst into 
Sir Hervey’s room, and, with pistols pre- 
sented, demanded his cash. 

“Tl not speak to you till you tell me 
what you've done to my man. He’s been 
with me forty years, and I love him.” 

‘‘Oh, he’s safe, take our word for that. 
All we’ve done is to stop him from giving 
the alarm.” 

He then gave them his desk-key. Ina 
drawer they found fifty guineas. 

“We want more. We know pretty 
well how much you’ve got; and if you 
don’t hand it over, we shall unfortunately 
have to use these pistols.” 

So he showed the rest—some say seven 
hundred and twenty, others more than 
two thousand seven hundred guineas. 
What the amount was nobody ever knew, 
for Elwes would never talk about it. 

‘Now, don’é you stir till we are clear 
off. If you do, one of us, who will stay 
behind on purpose, will pistol you, that’s 
all.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Elwes, pulling 
out his watch, ‘I don’t want to capture 
any of you, but I do want to see how my 
man is going on. You see that watch ? 
In twenty minutes I shall go round to my 
stables, pistol or no pistol,” 

The men did not take his watch ; and, 
when the time had expired, he went and 
untied his man. 

Years afterwards the gang was taken up 
for some other robbery. 

“Go and identify them,” urged his 
lawyer. 
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“Not I; I’ve lost my money, and you 
want me to lose my time also.” 

This man-servant, by the way, was his 
chief and only mourner, after a lying in 
state of which the tenants said: ‘It’s well 
Sir Hervey can’t see all the money that’s 
being spent on him now he’s gone.” “A 
farm and fifty pounds a year to him and 
to his heirs” could not fail to secure at 
any rate the semblance of grief. 

Some of Elwes’ neighbours were nearly 
as niggardly as himself. There was a club 
in Stoke, and sometimes he and Sir Cord- 
well Firebras and Sir John Barnardiston 
met there, but always had a dispute about 
the reckoning. 

“Do come upstairs and help us,” shouted 
a@ member out of the club window one 
day that the contest was sharper than 
usual, ‘Here are three baronets, worth a 
million of money, ready to tear each other 
to pieces for a farthing.” 

About one of whom it was said, “ No- 
body would live with him if they could, 
or could if they would,” who got his 
clothes out of an old chest of his grand- 
father’s, and who on wet days would walk 
up and down his hall for hours “ to 
save fire,” a luxury which he also denied 
himself at meal times—‘ The exercise of 
eating,” he argued, “ought to be enough to 
keep one warm ”—the Elwes’s biographer, 
Edward Topham, Esq., late Captain in the 
second troop of Horse Guards and Justice 
of the Peace for Essex and York, says “in 
chastity and abstinence he was a rival of 
Sir Isaac Newton,” which shows that those 
virtues may be degraded until, according 
to the Latin proverb, ‘“‘the best thing, 
marred, becomes the worst.” Topham 
wrote in 1790, and dedicated his book to 
Sir Paul Jodrell, physician to the Nabob 
of Arcot, ancestor of that Norfolk parson 
and baronet after whom an enterprising 
wine-merchant named one of his sherries. 
Topham, and probably Jodrell also, knew 
the younger Elwes before he had 
taken to his uncle’s way; for the 
strangest thing about him is the late de- 
velopement of his miserliness, as if the air 
of Stoke had brought out the latent ten- 
dency. At school, Westminster, he was 
notably freehanded; and Mr. Topham 
triumphantly remarks that Lord Mansfield, 
when they were boys together, used to 
“borrow” of him nearly all his pocket- 
money. He finished his education at 
Geneva, where the master of the riding- 
school used to boast that he had three of 
the best riders in Europe, Sir Sydney 





Meadows, Mr. Worsley, and Elwes; and 
of the three the last was the most desperate, 
While at Geneva he was introduced to 
Voltaire ; and, if any one has seen Elwes’s 
portrait in that ‘ Buck’s Anecdotes ” which 
used to be the delight of my childhood, he 
will understand why Topham says the 
two were a good deal like one another, 
Not in tastes—for John Elwes was as little 
literary as his uncle; in all his houses he 
hadn’t thirty shillings’ worth of books all 
told. His introduction to his uncle must 
have been a trial after the rough-riding at 
Geneva. Fortunately somebody warned 
him to dress in character ; and there, after 
dining off a partridge, a small pudding, 
and a potato between them, the pair sat, 
candleless, with one glass of wine passed 
from one to the other, and now and then, 
as a treat, a stick or two mouldering on 
the hearth. 

At this time the nephew was a man of 
at least one expensive taste. He was fond 
of play, and this fondness he indulged 
long after association with his uncle had 
made him a miser. The combination was 
curious. After playing all night at his 
club, and, perhaps, losing thousands, or 
only getting worthless I O Us, he would 
turn out from the gilded rooms, and wax- 
lights, and obsequious waiters, and walk, at 
four a.m., to Smithfield, to meet his cattle, 
which were being sent from Thaydon Hall. 
There he would stand in cold and rain, 
chaffering for a shilling with a carcase 
butcher. If the cattle were late he would 
walk on to meet them; and more than once, 
after sitting up all night, he went the 
whole seventeen miles to Thaydon. 

On horseflesh, too, he spent freely. His 
horses were the admiration of all Suffolk. 
He refused three hundred pounds for one 
of them, and two hundred and fifty 
pounds for another—vast sums in those 
days. 

With his man, who proved the truth of 
the adage, “If you’ve only one servant 
your work will be well done,” he would 
rub down his horses, and, when they had 
got quite dry, would turn them out, no 
matter how cold it was, provided there 
was no rain. That was the way, he said, 
to make them walk off their stiffness. 

His hounds, too, were the most killing 
in the county. “If they didn’t kill they’d 
never have a meal,” said the wags. In 
summer he used to quarter them on his 
tenants ; and horses and dogs never cost 
him, in all, three hundred pounds a year. 

Unlike his uncle, he was the most 
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courteous of men. No rudeness could 
ruffle him, no ingratitude make him show 
annoyance. Once a friend, a very bad 
shot, peppered his cheek, narrowly missing 
the eye. Elwes met his anxious apologies 
with a smile, adding: “I give you joy, 
my dear sir, on your improvement. I 
knew you'd hit something by-and-by.” 

One of his maxims was that “it was im- 
possible ever to ask a gentleman for money,” 
and this led to his losing double at cards, for 
when he lost he paid, while, when he won, 
his fine friends scarcely ever paid him. While 
he was Member of Parliament, too, for 
Berkshire — put in to save a contested 
election between Lord Craven’s party and 
that of Lord Abingdon—the sums bor- 
rowed of him by honourable gentlemen, 
who never meant to pay, were very great. 
A whole drawer-full of IO Us was found 
after his death ; indeed, he left Parliament 
because he could not help lending, and 
did not care to lose any more. At the 


same time he let his London houses fall to 
ruin for want of repairs, and, when he 
went to town, lived in any one of them 
that happened to be empty, instead of 
going to an hotel. 

He was fond of Newmarket, and, hear- 


ing that Lord Abingdon had a match for 
seven thousand pounds which he would 
be obliged to forfeit, though the odds 
were greatly in his favour, because he 
could not deposit the stakes, he offered to 
lend him the money, and thereby gained 
him his bet. A friend, whom he had taken 
with him, at last got so famished towards 
four o’clock as to hint it was a hungry 
air. 

“Very true, very true,” said the old 
miser. ‘‘ Here, do as I do,” producing a 
pancake and giving him half; ‘it’s two 
months old, but just as good as new.” 

His ride from London to Suffolk cost 
him twopence halfpenny; that to Mar- 
cham, his Berkshire seat, could not be 
done under fourpence, so Suffolk saw more 
of him than Berks. His meal consisted of 
two hard-boiled eggs and some scraps of 
bread, which he ate while he gave his 
horse a meal off the roadside grass. He 
went by by-roads, and, if by chance he 
came to a turnpike, he would ride over 
the bank and through a couple of fields to 
avoid it. 

Once, two old ladies came under the 
ban of the spiritual court—a real power in 
those days. They were to make submis- 
sion on pain of being excommunicated, 
and, as they thought this meant penance 








in a white sheet, they were in a dreadful 
fright. By some neglect they had let the 
time slip by, and next day was the latest 
date for stopping the sentence. They told 
their neighbour, and he, always ready to 
do a kindness, saddled his horse, took his 
couple of eggs, and riding all night, was in 
time to notify their submission. 

“Dear! how can we show our grati- 
tude? All this trouble and expense for 
us!” they cried. 

“Ts it expense you're talking of ?” said 
a friend, who knew Elwes’s ways. ‘Send 
him sixpence, and he gains twopence by 
the journey.” 

Another of Elwes’s plans for losing 
money was rash investments—schemes of 
the most visionary kind offering twenty per 
cent. ; plans for American “ plantations,” 
for Nova Scotian iron mines, etc. Anybody 
who had a project came to him, sure of 
success, if he made his advances carefully. 
Nor were his loans confined to Members of 
Parliament and fashionable card-players ; 
a little wine-merchant begged him to 
accept some specially fine wine, and soon 
after borrowed several hundred pounds. 
“Tt is fine wine,” Elwes used to say, “ for 
it cost me twenty pounds a bottle.” 

House-building in London was one of 
his manias. Great part of Marylebone, 
Portman Square, Portland Street, were 
built by him. So fond was he of the 
work, that he actually voted against Lord 
North because the American war stopped 
the demand for such property. In his 
empty houses he used to shelter—one can’t 
call it live—while Parliament was sitting, 
and in one of them he nearly died. He 
had been missed for some days. His 
nephew, Colonel Timms, could not hear of 
him at his bank, or at The Mount Coffee 
House, or at any of his haunts. At last, 
& potboy remembered a poor old man 
opening a stable door in Marylebone, and 
locking it after him; and, having long 
knocked in vain, the Colonel had the door 
broken open. Upstairs they heard faint 
moans, and there, on a wretched pallet, 
lay Elwes, seemingly in a dying state. A 
doctor gave him cordials, and at last he 
said : “I believe I’ve been ill two or three 
days. My old woman” — housekeeper, 
who constantly “kept house” for him— 
‘is somewhere in the house, but I don’t 
know why she hasn’t been near me.” In 
one of the garrets the woman was found 
dead on a rug. 

He was not a hard landlord ; though, of 
course, he never would do any repairs. 
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Philosophical, too; for when news came 
that a public-house had been burnt down, 
*' Well, well,” he replied, “no great harm, 
for the man never paid his rent; and I 
should have hard work to get rid of him 
any other way.” 

A strange time in which such a figure of 
fun, whose grand old green velvet coat, 
with slashed sleeves, taken out of his 
grand-uncle’s chest, contrasted strangely 
with the wig—flung away by some beggar 
—that he had picked out of a rut in a lane, 
could hold his place as a country gentleman. 
Thus dressed, he would ride to all the 
dances within a radius of twenty miles, 
with his pumps stuck in his boots, and 
dance away as long and as nimbly as the 
youngest. The idea of such a man being 
proposed for one of Lord North’s Peers— 
he who used to boast that his expenses in 
getting into Parliament were eighteen- 
pence, the price of the Ordinary dinner 
at Abingdon! Somehow, his nephew per- 


suaded him to dress like other people when 
he went to the House, to the great astonish- 
ment of his man-of-all-work, who, thinking 
his master would ride as usual, had cleaned 
up the old saddles, given the horses a feed 
at his own cost, and at his own cost put a 


bit of ribbon on one of the bridles, that 
“Master might do things handsome, like 
a Parliament man.” 

To his great mortification he found his 
master dressed in a shirt and rofiles and 
bagwig—both lent by Colonel Timms— 
that mightily set off the velvet coat, 
driving off in the Colonel’s carriage. 
‘‘ Mayhap,” was his reflection, ‘‘ he do look 
like a bit of a gentleman. But, Lord love 
’ee, he’s so altered, no one won’t know 
him.” This man-of-all-work answered to 
his name. Rising at four, he milked, 
then got his master’s breakfast; then in 
hunting season saddled up, got out the 
hounds, slipped on a green coat, and rode 
all day. At night he refreshed himself by 
rubbing down two or three horses; then 
hurried in to lay the cloth and wait ; then 
fed the horses and milked ; then the dogs; 
and lastly littered down eight hunters, 
No wonder he was worn out before his 
master, who, instead of dying at eighty, 
might have lived twenty years longer had 
he not got fretful and worried when the 
close of his parliamentary life left him with 
nothing to do. Coming back into Suffolk 
—he had lived in Berks during his 
M.P.-ship—he found things quite altered. 
Instead of smiling at his strange ways, 
people began to get angry. His servants 





grew ashamed of his meanness, of his house 
being called “the parish poorhouse,” and 
of his living off putrid game and stale fish 
rather than have fresh food killed till the 
supply was exhausted. No doubt he felt 
the change, but it only made him more 
penurious. He actually took to robbing 
the rooks’ nests for firing ; and, like some 
modern millionaires, he had a fixed idea 
that he should be brought down to his 
last shilling. Once a visitor was astonished 
to hear some one prowling barefoot in 
his room. Starting up, he shouted, ‘‘ Who's 
there ?” 

Sir,” replied the poor miser, ‘' my name 
is Elwes; I’ve been so unfortunate as to 
be robbed in this house, which I believe 
is mine, of all the money I have in the 
world, five and a half guineas and half-a- 
crown.” 

He died worth half a million, having 
ridden in his usual style from London to 
Marcham not long before, and having a 
fortnight before his death taken a walk of 
twelve miles. 

Among his many eccentricities the 
strangest is that, having taken to sit with 
his two maidservants to save fire and 
candle, he fell in love with one of them, 
and would have married her but that his 
plan was found out. The famous velvet 
coat had long been worn out; and, as he 
would not buy another, one of his two 
sons bought one and got a neighbour to 
“give it him”—the man who had lent 
thousands, never expecting to see them 
again, and whose American iron-work 
speculation had cost him twenty-three 
thousand pounds, ending his days in a 
coat given by an almost stranger. 

At any rate, El ves, rough-rider, gambler, 
independent Member of Parliament, fox- 
hunter, dancer, was no mere miser like his 
uncle. How the hereditary taint came out 
is one of the strangest things in his 
strange, sad history. 





RED ROSES. 


Dear, let me linger here awhile, 

Lo! we have journeyed many a mile, 
That I might see once more 

The grey old house where I was born, 

And pluck, this sunny summer morn, 
The roses by the door. 


How rich and red they are! How sweet! 
Like those fair blooms that used to greet 
My wondering, baby gaze : 
Like those I wore so long ago, 
At simple feast and country show, 
In girlhood’s careless days. 
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My mother's fingers twined them round 
The clustering curls that fell unbound ; 
My father smiled to see : 
Ah, love me! love me, darling mine! 
T lost their love in winning thine, 
I lost them, finding thee! 


Jt seems, dear heart, but yesterday, 
We met in yon lone country way, 
And loitered in the lane ; 
Love struck its magic hour that noon, 
Love set our pulses to a tune 
Of mingled joy and pain, 


How fain we were to learn the song! 
Though all too roughly flowed along 
The course of true love’s stream ; 
For eyes most dear to me on earth, 
Looked coldly on thy modest worth ; 
Then fled our happy dream. 


I found it hard to choose between 

Their hearts, that ali my life had been 
So tender and so true, 

And thine, as tender, but untried. 

To merge the daughter in the bride, 
The old love in the new. 


I did not fear to count the cost ; 

Thy love hath paid me all I lost, 
Good measure, brimming o’er ; 

And yet I see, this summer morn, 

Through tears, the house where I was born, 
The roses by the door. 


Ah, love! thy love is like the flowers, 
It fills my life with happy hours, 
With colour and perfume ; 
But if I pull the leaves aside, 
I find a grief I fain would hide, 
A thorn among the bloom. 


Nay, dearest, do not turn away, 
Thou knowest all my heart would say, 
That sometimes it must ache, 
Come where the churchyard grasses wave, 
And lay thou on their quiet grave, 
Red roses for my sake ! 





ROUND ABOUT PARIS. 
VINCENNES AND FONTAINEBLEAU. 


IT seems quite according to the fitness 
of things that one should start for Vin- 


cennes from the Place de la Bastille. 
Even though not a stone of the grisly old 
Bastille is left standing, yet the open 
square, with its colossal statue, tells a 
tale, and we have only to make our way 
to an adjoining panorama to see the 
famous donjon reproduced before our eyes 
—its towers, curtain, walls, drawbridges, 
and deep, dark fosses—as it stood in the 
old times. And between the Bastille and 
Vincennes the connection was close and 
intimate. Between the two fortresses 
passed often enough the closely-guarded 
carriage, surrounded by archers and mus- 
queteers, conveying some prisoner of State 
from one dungeon to another. 

And Vincennes, its castle that is, nar- 
rowly escaped the same fate as the Bastille. 





The same angry crowd that had stormed 
the latter fortress, gathered once more to 
continue the work of destruction at Vin- 
cennes, To the popular mind, one was as 
much the emblem of a hated tyranny as 
the other. But, fortunately, the Chateau 
of Vincennes had ceased to be a State 
prison some years before; and Lafayette, 
reasoning with the leaders of the crowd, 
and supported by a force of the newly- 
established National Guard, saved the 
ancient fortress from destruction. 

And now we have omnibuses and tram, 
as well as railway, all running to Vin- 
cennes. Nothing is easier than to get 
there ; but whether you will see much of 
the old fortress is another matter. Like 
our Tower of London, the Chateau has 
been at once Royal palace and Royal 
prison house, and in these latter days has 
its garrison and its military stores, and 
forms a part of the scheme of defence for 
Paris, And thus its accessories are of the 
rigid military order, and the presence of 
foreigners and of prowlers around in search 
of the picturesque is not encouraged. And 
yet Vincennes is well worth the trouble of 
a visit, and for those who would explore 
the pleasant country around, there is a 
convenient tramway, the line of which 
skirts the ancient Bois de Vincennes, with 
its pleasant avenues, its lakes and orna- 
mental plantations. Although called the 
Wood of Vincennes, it is at a good 
distance from the Chateau, and is best 
reached by alighting at the village of 
Fontenoy - sous - Bois, There is a race- 
course in the Bois, and you may hear the 
sharp crack of the rifles of those chasseurs 
who are practising at the butts. And 
there is a hill to be climbed—the Butte 
de Gravelle — from which opens out a 
pleasant prospect of the vale of the 
Marne; quiet and peaceful now, and full 
of verdure and freshness, but the scene 
of desperate fighting during the siege of 
Paris by the Germans, when under the 
guns of Fort Nogent, which commands 
the valley, was delivered one of the fiercest 
and best-austained of the sorties of the 
siege—when the French went nearest to 
penetrating the cordon of fire and steel 
which had been drawn around the capital. 
Then were there bivouacs in the Bois de 
Vincennes, where trees had been hacked 
in every direction; but the wood has 
recovered from its wounds. It is no 
longer a forest, indeed, but a pleasant 
park, with grassy glades, gardens, and 
lakes, 
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But when the Chiteau is reached, at- 
tention is at once attracted by the fine 
feudal donjon which crowns the whole 
mass of buildings. It is the old strong 
castle of the Kings of France, the chief 
place of security to which the early mon- 
archs might retreat with their families, 
and all their treasures, when there might be 
rising in the city, or rebellion in the pro- 
vinces, or plots of great nobles to be feared. 
It is a square fortress of the fourteenth 
century, with four round towers at the 
angles, rising to the height of a hundred 
and seventy feet, with walls ten fect thick, 
with roofs vaulted and groined, with nar- 
row, corkscrew stairs, badly lighted by 
loopholes and meurtriéres ; a very dismal 
and gloomy abode. The tower has five 
separate stages, divided by strong vaulted 
roofs, and with only the winding staircase 
for general access, although, doubtless, 
there are secret stairs between floor and 
floor concealed in the turret walls. The 
cooks occupied the ground floor, with all the 
necessaries for the table; for Kings, in 
those days, did not object to the smell 
of their dinners—a perfume which must 
have wreathed up those corkscrew stairs 
in a very refreshing manner. On the next 
floor the King himself was lodged, with 
the captain of the guard always on the 
watch, and answerable with his life for 
the security of his charge. The next 
floor belonged to the Queen and the Royal 
children, and the Princes of the Royal 
blood found room a story higher, and the 
personal servants of the household were 
lodged next the roof. Beneath the level 
of the soil were dismal oubliettes and 
dungeons, and a torture-chamber, where 
the cries of the victims of Royal suspicion 
were smothered in the massive walls. 

Till the reign of Louis the Eleventh 
this gloomy tower was the occasional 
residence of the French Kings. It was 
then made use of as a State prison. Louis 
had need of all the dungeons at his dis- 
posal. His own sinister abode at Plessis- 
les-Tours was plentifully furnished with 
these chambers, as also with iron cages for 
the most important of his prisoners, These 
cages were also distributed by the benevo- 
lent monarch among his various State 
prisons. There were some at the Hotel 
des Tournelles at Paris ; the Bastille and 
Vincennes, no doubt, had their share, as 
well as the castles of Loches, of Angers, of 
Chinon, and the abbey fortress of Mount 
Saint Michel, all of which were filled with 
the victims of the King’s jealous cruelty. 





The Tower of Vincennes has also its 
associations with the English Monarchy. It 
was here that Henry the Fifth, the hero 
of Agincourt, breathed his last ; and here 
his infant son, Henry the Sixth, was 
brought after his coronation as King of 
France; the lofty wall of the fortress 
affording a guarantee of his safety against 
any attempts of his not too loving sub- 
jects. A couple of centuries later, Cardinal 
Mazarin, who had his reasons for liking to 
be lodged securely, drew his last breath at 
the Castle of Vincennes—played his last 
trick, it may be said, for he died almost 
with the cards in his hand, the captain of 
his guards taking his place at his favourite 
game of Hoc when the viaticum was 
brought by high dignitaries of the Church, 

As a State prison, too, the Tower of 
Vincennes has interesting historical associ- 
ations. Here they incarcerated the future 
Henry the Fourth, after Bartholomew, for 
the honeymoon of his sinister nuptials 
with Marguerite de Valois. We do not find 
that his wife shared his captivity, as was 
the case with the Prince de Condé and his 
wife later on. The son of this psir, the 
great Condé, as he is generally called, 
occupied the same prison for a time, with 
the chiefs of the Fronde, some of whom 
occupied the tedious hours of captivity 
with books of devotion, while others, with 
the great Condé at their head, went on 
dicing, and gaming, and card-playing with 
even greater zest than when at liberty. 

Fouquet, too, made the acquaintance of 
Vincennes, that unhappy Surintendant des 
Finances with whom Dumas has made 
us familiar, and who only left Vincennes 
to be taken to the Bastille, and then to 
the solitary fortress of Pignerol, to endure 
a lifelong imprisonment. 

The pioneers of the Revolution were 
among the latest prisoners of Vincennes, 
and Mirabeau has somewhere described, 
from personal experience, a visit to the 
cachét of the castle. 

Then came the terrible coup which the 
great Napoleon played against the House 
of Bourbon, when he kidnapped the young 
Duc d’Enghien from the neutral territory 
of Baden. He had him brought before a 
military tribunal at the Ché‘eau of Vin- 
cennes, and then to the fosse of the 
fortress, where he was shot down by 4 
firing party, and then hastily buried in 4 
grave, which had been previously dug 
while the mock trial was proceeding, it 
seems, close by the place of execution. 

The remains of the Duc d’Enghien were 
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disinterred at the Restoration, and were 
reinterred in the chapel of the fortress. 
This chapel is of itself worth the journey 
to Vincennes to see, being of richly- 
decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century, 
the richness of which is all the more im- 
pressive by contrast with the grim military 
buildings that surround it. 

One leaves Vincennes with a certain 
feeling of relief, not only of escape from 
somewhat sombre associations, but also 
from a notion that all the time one is 
under a species of surveillance, and that 
an innocent curiosity as to old buildings 
and sites may be evilly construed by the 
authorities, A sketch- book would pro- 


bably conduct one under arrest before the 
commandant ; a note-book might invite 
the fate of the Duc d’Enghien ; and those 
fosses have a horribly suggestive aspect, as 
of being carefully shot and carelessly 
buried, according to the approved recipe 
So adieu, Vincennes, 


for treating spies, 
without regret. 
But there is something taking and 
pleasurable about the very name of Fon- 
tainebleau. It would be too much to say that 
the terminus of the Paris-Lyons railway— 
from which we start for Fontainebleau—has 
in itself any particular brightness, or that 
cheerful thoughts are excited by the 
gloomy prison of Mazas, with its as- 
sociations of criminals of the deepest 
dye, that frowns upon our starting- 
place. But here is the avenue to the 
sunny South, to the shores of the 
blue Mediterranean and the fair land of 
Provence, The train, as it whisks along, 
gives us here and there a glimpse of the 
Seine above Paris, now a quiet yet swift- 
flowing stream, bordered by the brightest of 
chalets and country houses. There is Ville- 
neuve at the foot of a charming hil], so 
new, that it bore the same name in the 
days of Charlemagne. Then were its hills 
covered with vineyards, and the monks of 
Saint Germain had the vintage of them. 
Then we have Brunoy, with delightful 
villas and cottages, which should be—and 
perhaps are—the country retreats of poets 
and dramatists. And after a short flirta- 
tion with the pretty little river Yéres, 
where it skirts the forest of Senart, the 
line takes a long, straight run across a 
fertile, undulating plain, and so reaches 
the Seine again, near the ancient town of 
Melun, which, in the Commentary that 
Cesar writ, is called ‘‘Melodunum.” Here 
Wwe are, near the site of grand chateaux of 
the days of Louis le Grand, the two Vaux 





—Vaux le Peuy, and Vaux Praslin, the 
latter being the scene of Fouquet’s magnifi- 
cent féte in 1661, when Moliére wrote for 
him that pleasant little piece called ‘ Les 
Facheux.” 

Then we reach the town of Fon- 
tainebleau, all neatness and propriety, 
and with the courtly air of the 
past, although the great mansions of the 
grand seigneurs have nearly all disap- 
peared. But the air is sweet and pure, 
with the freshness of the forest ; and there 
is something of the fervid luxuriance of 
the South in the sunny gardens where 
grapes and peaches ripen on the walls. 

As for the Palace, it is immense, with 
stately courts and long, magnificent gal- 
leries, and suites of fine apartments 
opening out in bewildering intricacy. 
Here are grand facades, with vistas of 
avenues and canals, steep roofs rising over 
the florid entablatures. Here we should 
have gilded gondolas, and pleasure-boats 
with fairy sails, plumed hats, and silken 
cloaks and jewelled sword-hilts, sparkling 
in the sunshine ; languid beauty gliding 
gracefully here or stepping daintily ashore 
on a marble terrace among groups of 
cavaliers and dames all gaily pranked out 
in silks and satins, It is to the age of 
splendid manhood and beauteous woman- 
hood, rather than to the days of periwigs 
and. hair-powder, that Fontainebleau seems 
rightfully to belong, though it has known 
these last also, and equally the stilted 
splendour of the Empire and the timid, 
feeble revival of the ancient Monarchy. 

Then there are the gardens, the pond, 
and the huge carp of fabulous age, that 
may have been fed by the hands of la belle 
Gabrielle, or perhaps of the proud Pompa- 
dour, or by the purer, more delicate hands 
of the charming Marie Antoinette. 

Ages before any of these, there was a 
Fontainebleau, a right Royal seat in the 
wild forest of Bitre, Tradition ascribes its 
beginning to Saint Louis, the Crusader, 
who, hunting one day in the forest, lost a 
favourite hound, which bore the convenient 
name of Bleau. Long afterwards, the dog 
was found reposing near a plentiful spring 
of water, which had been meat and drink 
to the poor dog for who knows how many 
long days and nights. The saintly King 
availed himself of the discovery to estab- 
lish a hunting-lodge near the spring, which 
thus became known as Fontaine-bleau. 

Bleau may have been a good dog; but 
antiquarians have discovered a better, 
and they point to earlier charters, as Fons 
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Blaudi, the said Blaudus being possibly a 
near relation of our King Bladud, whose re- 
nown is established among the hot springsof 
Bath. But the easy critics of the seventeenth 
century allowed a more taking derivation 
from a fountain of belle ear—sweet water, 
in fact—and so the name became estab- 
lished; and in books and deeds of the 
period the place comes smilingly forward 
as Fontaine-belle-eau. 

Anyhow, the place is haunted with the 
memory of good Saint Louis; he may be 
found holding his Court under an oak- 
tree, dispensing justice to all comers, and 
receiving all who present themselves— 
whether gentle or simple, Also we may 
descry the shadowy form of the saint’s 
mother, equally famous, 

La reine Blanche comme un lis 
Qui chantoit 4 voix de siréne. 
And if you meet a tall, blonde beauty in 
the forest, and listen to her seductive 
voice, perhaps she will lead you to her 
ruined castle in the forest, and let fall a 
stone or two upon you, to reward your 
presumption. As a foil to the Reine 
Blanche we have also the “ grand veneur,” 
a ferocious huntsmap, all in black, with a 
pack of hounds of the same sinister colour, 
who urges the chase by day among the 
sequestered rides of the forest, and at 
night will be seen driving his wild hunt 
across the flaming skies. King Henry the 
Fourth, it is said, met the “ grand veneur” 
one day, when out hunting, had the rash- 
ness to accost him, and was met by the 
rudely-uttered counsel: ‘ Amendez-vous,” 
It was noticed, as surely a proof of the 
character of the black huntsman, that the 
King, who had probably failed in the 
way of amendment, soon after fell by an 
assassin’s dagger. 

The forest of Fontainebleau lends itself 
to these legends ; being, indeed, as wild 
and picturesque as is consistent with good 
forestry. And it has a landscape of its 
own, with broken rocks, ravines, and 
grottoes, all carefully mapped out, and 
with guide-posts and indications at every 
turn, without which it would be possible 
to lose oneself in a quite serious fashion. 
For the forest is fifty miles round, inter- 
sected with alleys and rides bewilderingly 
similar in appearance. That tracks and 
pathways are there, to take the visitor to 
every picturesque point of view, is due 
chiefly to the life devotion, in regard to 
the forest, of an amiable enthusiast—one 
Monsieur Denecourt, whose guide-books 
and plans of the forest are everywhere 





to be found. The muse of Fontainebleau 
might rise and sing his achievements, 
which rival those of the Man of Ross 
in the way of sylvan embellishment, 
With frank enthusiasm he carries us 
to every nook and corner. Here we 
have the Ravine of the Wolf; yonder 
the Fairy’s Pool, to which the deer resort 
—deer sadly thinned in these degenerate 
days; a pool which might have been the 
scene of the rencontre of Diana and Actzon, 
the Diane of the silver crescent, more 
mundane, but at least as cruel. Other 
ravines there are which recall a landscape 
of Salvator Rosa, ravines of Franchard and 
Agremont. Or we may come upon The 
Oak of Charlemagne, some twenty feet 
in circumference, the origin of which is lost 
in the mist of ages—an oak which might 
have been fully grown when Saint Louis 
held his rustic Court under the trees. 

But the oak forest has left but few of its 
relics, only to be found by diligent search 
here and there. Instead, we have the 
solemn shade of Alpine forest; here and 
there are thickets of old thorns, of gnarled 
holly, with bushes of melancholy juniper. 
The juniper, indeed, is one of the speciali- 
ties of Fontainebleau ; people make little 
knicknacks of its wood—after the fashion 
of Tunbridge Wells—and its berries are 
utilised for conserves which have a repu- 
tation of their own. 

But whatever way we may take through 
the forest, we must return eventually to 
the Palace, which is worth more than a 
hasty, external glance. With all its mag- 
nificent proportions, the Palace grew from 
the forest, the grand chiteau from the 
humble hunting-lodge. It was little more 
than this, probably, when our Thomas 
i Becket, an exile under the displeasure of 
his King, found his way to the Court of 
France, and exercised his episcopal 
functions in consecrating the chapel of 
Fontainebleau. It is dedicated to Saint 
Saturnin, a solitary, melancholy saint, 
whose little chapels are generally found in 
wild, secluded spots. In his pavilion close 
by the chapel, and, therefore, not in 
the Crusades, as we may have been 
taught, died Saint Louis, whose last 
words to his son are thus preserved: 
“That he had rather have a Scot from 
Scotland to succeed him, who should govern 
the kingdom well, than his own son to 
govern badly.” This must not be taken 
as a compliment to the Scot. 

The founder of the actual existing 
chAteau was Francis the First, who brought 
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to the scene all the newest taste of Italy. 
And in its way Fontainebleau became a 
great school of art for the rest of France ; 
and we may trace its influence through a 
long line of artist-workmen and masters of 
works, even to the present day; and the 
florid, graceful workmanship of the Exhi- 
bition Palace of to-day may own as its 
alma mater the old Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

From Italy, Francis brought the most 
skilful artists to design and embellish his 
palace. Rosso was the chief, and to him 
succeeded Le Primatico, with Niccolo dell’ 
Abbate as his assistant. From Rome— 
and snatched from under the wing of the 
Pope—came Benvenuto Cellini, with his 
workmen and appliances, beating out 
vessels of silver and gold, and forging 
statues of silver to adorn the palace of the 
luxurious King. 

It was at Fontainebleau that Benvenuto 
spoke his mind to Le Primatico, telling 
him that, King’s order or not, if he dared 
to undertake any work that had been 
promised to him, Benvenuto, he would 
strike him dead. And the other knew 
him to be a man of his word, and 
refrained. It was the Royal favourite, 
Madame d’Etampes, who protected Le 
Primatico, and she bided her time to pay 
out the great Florentine. 

It was in the great gallery of Francis 
the First, that is still in existence in all its 
richness of detail, but which requires the 
rich dresses, the sparkling jewels, the 
elaborately-carved furniture of its period, 
to set out its full attractions ; but, anyhow, 
it was here that Cellini came to see the 
King with his newly-finished statue of 
Jupiter. The gallery was then adorned 
with casts, just received from Italy, of the 
great masterpieces of the classic type. The 
King and his entourage were delighted with 
the work of Cellini; all but the Duchess 
d’Etampes, who first chilling the enthusiasm 
of the courtiers with faint praise, turned 
to the fine classic models, and remarked 
how far superior in freedom and grace 
was the work of a former age, when the 
sculptor had full competence to mould tha 
beauties of the human form, unencumbered 
by the formal draperies which perhaps only 
covered the artist’s want of knowledge. 

The rejoinder of Cellini was blunt and 
to the purpose, certainly not a retort 
courteous ; and good judges are of opinion 
that the lady carried off the honours of 
the day. There is no means of judging 
now as to the justness of her criticism, for 
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the statue of Jupiter has shared in the 
destruction that has overtaken so much 
of the great artist’s works—coined into 
ducats, probably, and scattered over the 
wide world. 

A few years before the scene just 
recorded, a strange visitor arrived at F'on- 
tainebleau. The Scot had come—the Scot 
foreshadowed by Saint Louis—not to rule 
over the kingdom, but to seek a wife in 
the person of Magdalen of France, the 
King’s daughter. James carried off his 
bride ; but there was no luck about the 
wedding. The poor girl pined away, and 
died after six months of Scotland. She 
was soon replaced by a woman of more 
robust and vigorous type—that Mary of 
Guise, who transmitted these qualities, 
with more than her own beauty, to her 
daughter. 

Another figure that presents itself at 
Fontainebleau is of the dark and saturnine 
Emperor, Charles the Fifth, who had 
sought a safe conduct through the king- 
dom of his great rival, in order to put 
down an insurrection at Ghent. Great 
fétes were organised for the occasion ; but 
the Emperor was very uneasy all the 
time, and glad to get away, and no 
wonder, for all the best advisers of King 
Francis urged him to seizs the Emperor, 
whose person would be worth half-a-dozen 
victorious campaigns. But Charles had pro- 
pitiated the ruling spirit of the Court—the 
Duchesse d’Etampes—by munificent gifts 
and chivalric courtesies, and so he crept 
away with a whole skin. 

Later again we catch a glimpse of a 
more enthralling presence. Francis the 
First has passed away; Henry, his son, 
has fallen under the lance of Montgomery, 
in the hazard of the joust; Francis the 
Second is King of I’rance, and Master at 
Fontainebleau, and with him is his lovely 
bride, Queen Mary of Scotland. But even 
in this, that seems the brightest period of 
her existence, her lot is not very happy. 
There is her mother-in-law to deal with, 
the Medici, who loved her no better for 
being the daughter of a De Guise. It had 
pleased the mother-in-law to assemble a re- 
ligious conference at Fontainebleau, not that 
she cared for religion, but that she wanted 
to play off the Calvinists against the faction 
of the De Guise. It was always poor Mary’s 
fortune to be preached at; but this time it 
was a Bishop, the Catholic Bishop of 
Valence, who gave her a foretaste of John 
Knox. It was thus he addressed Catherine 
and her daughter-in-law, in the course of a 
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sermon delivered in the chapel of Fontaine- 
bleau : 

** Pardon me, lady Queens, if I dare to 
undertake to entreat you that it may 
please you to order that your maids and 
all your retinue may sing, instead of 
wicked songs, only the ‘Psalms of 
David.’” 

This was what, in the slang of the 
present day, would be called a large order, 
and we may be sure that Mary Stuart 
anyhow was not on the side of austerity. 
But soon her reign was at an end at Fon- 
tainebleau, and the marvellous fétes, that 
were organised under the succeeding reign, 
were but the prelude to Saint Bar- 
tholomew. 

Then, after an interval, we have Henry 
the Fourth and la belle Gabrielle sunning 
themselves at Fontainebleau, the latter to 
be succeeded by the legitimate spouse, the 
sallow Mary de Medici. And when Mary 
was a widow, it was her fancy to have a 
handsome and courtly young priest as her 
confessor, that brought upon the scene of 
Court intrigue and public imbroglio the 
smart young Bishop of Lu¢on, hating the 
priest’s frock, and with all the ambition 
in the world to be only a soldier, who 
was afterwards rather famous as Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

The Cardinal appeared at Fontainebleau 
once more, in 1642, when he was almost 
dying, and so exhausted that he could not 
leave his litter, and was hauled into his 
bedchamber through the window ; but he 
was still able to look after his prisoners, 
one or two of whom he had brought with 
him to be questioned with rack and thumb- 
screw, and then to be executed at leisure, 

To Fontainebleau came Queen Henriette 
Marie to appeal to the Queen-Mother of 
France for help for the Royal cause in 
England. But Mazarin was at hand to 
check any effusive promises on the part 
of Madame Anne, and the English Queen 
departed, shedding tears of despair. 

From the days of Louis le Grand, Fon- 
tainebleau played only second fiddle to 
Versailles, It was occupied, perhaps, for 
a few weeks in summer, with the splendid 
retinues of King, Queen, and mistresses, 
amounting to some thousands of persons ; 
but, for the rest of the year, it would 
be solitude—except, perhaps, when some 
foreign Prince or Princess might be 
quartered there. Such a guest was Queen 
Christina of Sweden, who affected a manly 
habit, and resembled a pretty page boy, 


and swaggering in the most approved 
fashion. But there was a tigerish side 
to her character, as when she had her 
Chamberlain, the Marquis Monaldeschi, 
put to death by her attendants, for 
writing scandalous stories about her to 
his friends. This murder was done in 
the ‘Galerie des Cerfs,” now cut up into 
private apartments. 

There is little to be said about Fon- 
tainebleau after this, except for a curious 
scene in 1752, when, in a temporary 
theatre, was performed, before all the fine 
ladies of the Court, Rousseau’s “ Devin du 
Village,” a simple little piece, with tink- 
ling airs and sentimental little songs, 
while the author—harbinger of revolution 
—sat ill at ease, in a rusty periwig, among 
a bevy of fair dames, 

Then we have Napoleon and Josephine, 
for the charming Creole loved Fontainebleau 
better than any of the other Palaces—and 
Pope Pius the Ninth, who has a pleasant 
suite of rooms looking over the park ; but 
feels himself more a prisoner than a guest, 
Last scene of all, is Napoleon signing his 
abdication—in the little study, which is 
still shown, with the very table on which 
it was written. 

All the rest is an affair of yesterday— 
and Fontainebleau belongs to another age 
and to other manners than ours. How 
magnificently lodged were those old mon- 
archs! What a space they occupied in the 
living world, and how for ages the richest, 
most fertile land, and the proudest nation 
in the world served as their playground 
and footstool! And the vision of fair 
women who formed the most enticing part 
of all this grand pageant of centuries— 
we may ask with the great poet of old 


France : 
Oi: sont-ils, Vierge souveraine ? 
Mais ott sont les neiges d’antan? 
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CHAPTER IIL 
* GOOD-BYE—SWEETHEART— GOOD BYE !” 


A WOMAN with a shabby black dress, 
clinging shawl, and sharp-cut, hungry-look- 
ing face—a woman with a baby in her 
arms and a child holding on to her skirt, 
was singing at the end of our road. Her 
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piercing ring of pathos in it too. Why 
should she sing that song of all others? 
I could not leave thee though I said 
Good-bye—sweetheart—good-bye ! 

How it rang through the stillness of the 
summer night, still, though so near to the 
busy heart of London ! 

Good-bye—sweetheart—good-bye ! 

I dared not hope that Mazie did not 
hear. I dared not seek her out and try to 
comfort her. I could only sit there alone 
in the dusk, my idle fingers folded in my 
lap, the hot tears falling down, and that 
sad valediction ringing in my ears— 

Good-bye—sweetheart—good-bye ! 

To-morrow, Louis Draycott was to go; 
to-morrow, that supreme adieu that should 
rend two passionately-loving heartsasunder, 
must be said. 

Many things had happened since that 
blessed moment when Louis Draycott 
looked up into the face of the woman he 
loved, with eyes that once more knew her 
for his darling : she who had watched, and 
sorrowed, and prayed beside his sick-bed ; 
she whose hearé was so full of thankful- 
ness that words did not come easily in the 
hour when her prayers were answered, 

The life that has been good, and full of 
active interests, soon rights itself once the 
hand of sickness is lifted from it, It is 
your sluggards and your debauchees who 
make such bad patients and have such 
feeble powers of rallying. 

A fortnight after the doctors pro- 
nounced Louis out of danger he was back 
at his work, full of thought for every one, 
clear-headed as before the stress and strain 
of the tragedy, in which he had been one 
of the principal actors, knocked him over. 
True, he was pallid and gaunt, and the 
crisp locks about his temples had grown 
greyer as though by the work of years. 
But his step was as swinging and light, his 
Voice as clear and true, his heart as full of 
courage, his will of energy, as though he 
had never lost count of the days and the 
nights, and lain as unconscious as a dead 
man through both. 

They said that Rebecca’s joy at sight of 
him again was wonderful to see—like the 
joy of some dumb animal seeing its master 
after long absence. In truth, every soul, 
bound or free, within those prison walle, 
rejoiced to hear the firm step once more 
Tinging down the corridors, the kindly, 
cheering voice greeting this one or that; 
taking up life once more gladly, since 
Heaven had given it back to him to do 





its work in the world, even though that 
work must be accomplished in loneliness 
and banishment. 

It was a case of “only just” seeing 
Rebecca, for the very day after the 
Chaplain resumed his duties, the unhappy 
woman was removed to Woking, there to 
undergo her sentence of five years’ penal 
bondage. Once within those dreadful 
walls, and no one could see her save once 
in six months, and then—alas! that such 
things should have to be—only through a 
grating in the door of the “ visiting cell.” 

She had been thankful to learn that she 
was spared from the worst fate of all ; but 
never did restless spirit chafe more cruelly 
and piteously against the bonds and im- 
prisonment that were her doom, than did 
Rebecca Fordyce Draycott. She had all 
the passionate love of liberty that one 
finds in the Arab or the gipsy. Indeed, 
there could be no doubt that the control 
Louis had striven to exercise over her in 
past days had been one of the things 
most hateful to her, promptiag her to 
rebel against and outwit him. She was 
like one of those wild creatures you seo 
caged, yet ever seeking some outlet in 
their prison bars, roaming now to this side, 
now to that, with ever-moving head and 
wild, craving eyes. 

When they came to remove her to 
the “durance vile” of a stricter confine- 
ment and harder penance, she made of 
herself an absolute dead weight, first 
having struggled so violently that the 
wrist-irons became a necessity. I feel to 
know as much about it as those who were 
present, for, will it be believed, that our 
precious Mazie—stealthy of step, quiet of 
voice—suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
caught the fettered hands and held them 
in a tender clasp, touched the burning 
brow, smoothed back the tangled and 
dishevelled hair, and then said, ‘Come, 
Rebecca,” and the maddened creature, 
tamed all at once, followed our darling 
like a lamb, the warders wondering, as 
well they might, at the strange drama 
enacted before their eyes. 

Talk of prison rules, or rules of any 
kind, there are some women born into the 
world whose fate it is to set all rules at 
defiance ; women who have a mesmeric 
power over the wills of others, and of 
these, Mazie was one. She seemed to hold 
that scarlet-faced Governor in her soft, 
pliant hand, and turn and twist him as she 
would. 

When any one remonstrated with her 
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about anything she did “inside,” she 
always had a neatly-folded “ order,” ‘signed 
with his name, to produce from her little 
side-pocket. 

Still with her hand on Rebecca’s, she 
led the way to where, at the postern, Black 
Maria was waiting for its freight of misery. 

‘‘T shall come and see you as soon as 
they will let me—in six months from now 
—you will remember that?” she said, as 
they passed the inner gate and entered the 
arched passage leading to the street. 

“Yes, yes,” answered Rebecca, clinging 
to the hand that held her as well as her 
manacled wrists would let her; ‘T’ll do it 
out in days, and count them off as they 
go by. A h!” with a long-drawn 
breath like a sigh, “there is Louis !” 

Between them they quieted and com- 
forted her as best they could, the rest 
gazing pitifully at the gaunt form and 
pallid face of the Chaplain but newly risen 
from his bed of pain. They held her back, 
as, catching the roll and roar of the street 
traffic, she strained herself forward to look 
at the world “outside,” where men and 
women walked about and were free—free 
—free ! 

“ Get in quietly,” said the Chaplain, in 
a low, even voice that told of a bitter 
tumult of feeling sternly repressed, “ and I 
will ask them to remove the irons.” 

Rebecca lifted her shackled hands with a 
supreme gesture of despair. 

“Yes,” she said, with a hard, dry, eager 
sob, “take them off—take them off! I 
will not stir.” 

Louis spoke to the warder in charge, 
who handed him a key, and in a moment 
the restless hands were free—were clasped 
long and closely in his own. 

‘The Lord bless you and keep you. 
The Lord lift up the light of His counte- 
nance and give you peace. .. .” 

It seemed to the two standing there 
side by side—the two so strangely parted, 
so strangely united by this woman who 
was “under sentence,” that Rebecca, 
stepping into the van, fell back into the 
blackness of a living tomb. They heard a 
slide slip along its groove, they heard the 
grating and jar of wheels upon the stones, 
and Black Maria had started on her grue- 
some journey. 

A month after this, Louis was deep in 
his plans and arrangements for leaving 
England—for starting to that distant vine- 
yard where henceforth his work for the 
Master must lie. Then came wearing 
days of trial; his last service in the grim 





and desolate prison chapel where the 
warmth and light of his own earnest spirit 
had kindled even the “‘ dry bones ” to life ; 
his last Communion held for the prisoners, 
poor souls and sad, standing in desperate 
need of the “strengthening and refresh- 
ing ;” last of al), his parting with Mazie, 
Yes, it had come to that—‘ Good-bye— 
sweetheart—good-bye !” 

Esch morning, as the day of his de. 
parture from our midst grew nearer and 
nearer, I seemed, on opening my eyes, to 
feel a great black cloud gather over and 
close in upon me. Each day I wondered 
more and more at the marvellous gift of 
courage love can bestow even upon a 
weak and tender woman. Mazie’s eyes 
were strangely bright in those terrible 
days; her smile ready, if tremulous. 

** We must be strong for him,” she would 
say to Dumphieand myself; and, God knows, 
it was a pitiful sight enough to see the 
struggle between her clinging, passionate 
regret, and her resolve to beat it down as 
much as possible, so as to spare him she 
loved all the pain she could. She said 
little to either of us as to what she felt and 
suffered. Indeed, we were rather silent 
when Louis was not with us. It was 
as though that ominous hush that precedes 
a storm were over us. But the night 
before the day that was to rend two lives 
in twain, my darling came to me. It was 
a sultry August night, and outside the 
moon rode high in a clear, purple sky. 
No breeze stirred the hanging leaves of 
the poplar-tree, nor ruffled the tendrils 
of the Virginian creeper that had stretched 
out its long arms and garlanded my window. 
And there, beside my bed, stood Mazie, 
framed in the silver flood of light that 
came through my open window. Her 
hair floated over her shoulders, a bright 
brown cloud of rippling beauty ; her face 
was white as her limp, clinging gown, her 
hands wrung the one in the other. 

“Did you hear that woman singing, 
Aunt Dacie?” she said. ‘‘ Her song might 
have been for Louis and for me—‘ Good- 
bye, sweetheart, good-bye.’ ‘Is that my 
sweetheart?’ he said, and looked at me 
with eyes that knew me—eyes so tender 
and so sweet, they pierced to my very 
soul. Iwas so thankful, I could not speak, 
I could not pray. But God can read the 
heart. He knew how thankful I was for 
His great gift to me of that sweet moment. 
He knew. .. .” 

“Yes, my dear, I am sure He did. Oh, 
Mazie, Mazie, my blessed, darling child!” 
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That was all I could find to say, silly old 
woman that I was. There never was sucha 
useless old reed, I should think, for any one 
tolean upon. But oh, how my heart yearned 
over the child—Lucille’s child—the child 
of the love that was so short and so sweet, 
and whose pathos and intensity seemed to 
have its fittest outcome in this girl-heart, 
at once faithful and tender ! 

“Aunt Dacie,” said the sweet voice 
at my side, “you must not cry for 
me like that, or you will make me cry 
for myself. The time to weep is not yet; 
that will come when the days without him 
are empty, and every moment takes him 
further from us. You must not break me 
down, dear, you must not; I am weak to- 
night ; the nearness of the parting stifles 
me. You must help me; you know you 
always have, ever since I was a little, help- 
less baby, lying in the cot that mother 
made, and you peeped at me through the 
curtains,” 

She sat upon the edge of the bed, and 
wiped away my tears, as if I were a child 
and she the mother trying to comfort it. 
When I was quieted, she began to speak 
again. 

“It is a hot night, I know, but I am 
cold—so cold; if I let them, my teeth 
would chatter ; and all the time I seem to 
hear that woman singing—how sad and 
pitiful her voice sounded ! —‘ Good-bye, 
sweetheart > Oh, Aunt Dacie, Aunt 
Dacie ! how shall I say good-bye to him? 
Tell me, dear? Hold me close while you 
speak ; hold me in your tender arms, You 
have often sung me to sleep in the dear old 
days. Do you remember ? 

Baby, baby bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting. 
It would be no use trying to sing me to 
sleep like that now.” 

I held her close, her pretty head 
drooped upon my shoulder. 

“Feel how I shiver,” she said, presently ; 
“it is the cold gathering about my heart— 
the cold that will always be there, when 
Louis has left me. I know—I know—I 
must get used to it. There is no way out 
of it—none! There is a prayer I have to 
say, Aunt Dacie—to say every night before 
I lie down to rest—a prayer that Louis 
has taught me.” 

“Yes, dear,” I answered, stroking her 
hair, and giving great gulps to try and 
swallow the lump that kept rising in my 
throat and choking me. ‘Tell me about 
it; I should like to know ; perhaps I can 
learn to say it, too.” 
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“Tt is this—just three words: ‘ Fiat 
voluntas tua,’ Iam t» fold my hands, so, 
Aunt Dacie. I am trying to say it now, 
from my heart—but it is hard, very, very 
hard.” 

The little clock upon the table by the 
open window ticked loudly in the silence 
that followed. It was the same that used 
to stand upon Lucille’s mantelshelf; the 
same that had rung out to me on that fateful 
morning the story of her shortlived joy— 
“never anything so good; never anything 
so good,” 

And now, to my ear, it took up the 
same tale again. 

“Never anything so good” in Mazie’s 
life had been before, “never anything so 
good” should be again, as the love that 
found its coronach in the words that Louis 
had taught her—“ Fiat voluntas tua.” 
Truly “history,” even the history of 
human hearts, “ repeats itself !” 

Other fancies, too, came over me, as, in 
“the hush of the starshine,” I held my 
darling in my arms. Memories of Glennie’s 
baby sayings—a quaint phrase he had to 
express infinite duration of time, or what 
seemed so to his little mind—‘ Longer 
than years.” 

Was it for “longer than years,” even 
unto that eternal day when time should 
be no longer, that Louis Draycott was 
leaving the darling of his heart, the “soul 
of his soul,” the one woman that for him 
the world held, or ever should hold ? 

And for all answer to my questioning 
came the words, that Mazie’s sad lips had 
but just uttered : “ Fiat voluntas tua.” 

“Let me lie by you to-night, Aunt 
Dacie. Iam afraid to be alone, and I am 
cold—so cold.” 

So I held her close, meaning to wake 
with her; for I knew she would not sleep 
through the watches of the night. 

But old age is feeble, and I dozed off, 
presently to wake with a start, and find 
her lying there in the grey, sweet morning 
dawn, just as she had laid her down, wide- 
eyed and stirless, with a look upon her 
face that kept me awed and silent. 


I was to wait in the room above, 
Dumphie downstairs, while the ill-starred 
lovers bade their last farewell. How our 
hearts failed us as the hour drew nigh ; 
how we had to live through minutes 
that were as hours, and hours that took 
to themselves the guise of days, those 
will best be able to conjecture who have 
themselves lived through such a time. 
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The inevitable is like death. It is no use 
either dashing oneself against it, or trying 
to steal round it. There is nothing for it 
but to lie down prone and let the water- 
floods pass over our heads. Presently 
we shall have strength given us to rise 
and wade through the torrent. We shall 
reach the arid and desolate shore of lone- 
liness and isolation ; we shall, if we have 
any grit in us at all, look round and see 
what work there is to be done, even in the 
place where 
The sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing... . 

But not yet awhile, for the bitterness of 
death is not yet passed ; we cannot see for 
tears ; we stumble as we try to rise. 

How I passed the terrible two hours that 
elapsed between Louis Draycott’s coming 
and his going, it would be quite impossible 
for me to tell, because I do not know. I 
really have no notion. If any one had been 
watching me, I doubt not he would have 
come to the conclusion that I had taken 
leave of my senses. Indeed, I don’t think 


I had many senses left to take leave of at 
all, 
I was to see Louis again that night, 


in fact, with Domphie, to see him off by 
the late tidal train for the south coast; 
but for Mazie the supreme moment of 
farewell had now come. Louis willed 
it so; and she knew no revolt from such a 
wish—assured that what he willed was 
best for her, and best for him. 

The clock of the church hard by, 
and my own little timepiece, too, had 
apparently gone mad this jocund autumn 
day, rich with sunshine that was bright 
and warm, yet did not scorch or glow— 
rich with red wreaths of creeper, rosy- 
tipped and swaying gently in the clear, 
west wind. They had apparently entered 
into a conspiracy to strike only once in 
every two hours, or even more, for surely 
it could not be only an hour since last 
they chimed ? 

Time plays us terrible tricks, and is, 
after all, only a comparative thing—short 
when we would fain bid it linger, long 
when we would passionately beseech it to 
hasten its laggard steps, and take some 
pity on our pain. 

I know not when or how that waiting of 





mine came to an end, or what state of 
dishevelment and abject dejection I was 
reduced to before it terminated. Looking 
back upon it now, it is all sketchy—hazy 
—like the memory of a troubled morning 
dream. I know that Kezia, faithful soul ! 
—Kezis, with her hard old face, wept 
into a blurred and swollen condition 
piteous to behold, put her head into my 
room, doubtless with the intention of 
trying to comfort me, or make me take a 
cup of hot tea, or try some other such 
feminine wiles upon me; and, after one 
glance, threw up her hands and fled pre- 
cipitately. I know that not long after, ail 
those commonplace sounds that are the 
outcome of the most heart-rending parting, 
as of the most superficial, resounded 
through the still and silent house. 

The opening and closing of the door of 
my own little sitting-room, the “heart of 
the house,” as Glennie calls it; a step on 
the stairs ; Dumphie’s—only Dumphie’s— 
voice in the hall below; the closing of the 
front door; the grating whirr of cab- 
wheels in the little street—all these sounds 
fell upon my ear like blows. And then, 
somehow, I pulled myself together, crawled 
downstairs, looked over the banisters to 
see Kezia seated on the lowermost step, 
with her apron over her head, and, then— 
gently turned the handle of my parlour 
door, and went in. Mazie was on her 
knees beside the old nursery couch that 
stood beside the window. Her arms were 
flung out, her face hidden upon them. 
There was no sound of weeping, but every 
now and then a quick shudder passed over 
her from head to foot. 

Oh, poor, pale lips, where lingered the 
last kiss of love! Oh, drooping head, 
where lingered the last touch of benedic- 
tion! What could I do—a poor, helpless, 
old woman like me—to comfort such a 
sorrow ? 

It was all over. 

The last word had been said ; the last 
caress given; the last despairing kiss 
“plucked the heart out through the 
lips ” that met it. 

Surely the shabby, hungry - looking 
woman should still have been singing out 
in the now paling sunlight : 

Good-bye—sweetheart—good-bye ! 
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